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Full of IDEAS for those who sell foed 


HE RETAIL BAKER, today, is planning how he 
= make his shop more attractive, give better 
service, operate his business more efficiently. 
This model bake shop plan has been created to 
provide bakers, and other food merchants, with 
store planning ideas inspired by successful bakers, 
food merchandising authorities, experts in store 
designing. Red pins highspot the main features. 


Counter is designed for maximum 
display and appetite appeal. Showcase 
is at best level for easy visibility. Sloped 
construction and mirrored back panels enable 
customers to see items from any angle. Easily 
changed sign fixtures, package rack, and under- 
counter storage space are added features. 





Area behind counter is planned for 

efficiency and speedy service at rush 

hours. To eliminate congestion, stock is 

fed into tray displays from rear. As stock is sold, 
panels are drawn from above and below so cus- 
tomers see only fully stocked trays. Convenient 
wrapping stations and central section with micro- 
phone to production room save time and steps. 


Show window permits visibility from 

street. Three-section design is readily 

adaptable for either mass or featured dis- 

play. The decorative scales lift merchandise to 
eye level, are easy to remove and clean. 


Combination display desk promotes 
special orders, saves time of customers 





and clerks. Customer makes selection from 
book showing sizes and prices of special items — 
then fills in card to be left with clerk. 


In a refrigerated case, cream- and 
custard-filled items are displayed on 
turn-table units that revolve at a touch to give 
easy access to merchandise. Lower portion of 
case provides ample refrigerated storage space. 


In keeping with the shop’s whole 

air of charm and hospitality, a com- 

fortable seat is provided for waiting cus- 

tomers. An appetizing display tempts them to try 
a packaged sample of the day’s featured items. 


The biggest factor in achieving an 
out-of-the-ordinary atmosphere and in 
emphasizing the shop’s cleanliness is the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor. Its symbolic wheat 
design demonstrates the opportunity this versa- 
tile flooring offers for dramatizing the character 
of your store. Your linoleum merchant will help 
you plan an original floor design for your business. 




















FREE— complete portfolfo. "Ideas for 
Bake Shops” illustrates and explains all the 
features of this model shop. Also gives sug- 
gestions on how to use Armstrong's Linoleum 
in all types of stores. For your copy, write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4509 Pearl Street., Lancaster, Pa. (Similar port- 
folios available for the following retail fields: 
grocery stores, beauty shops, drug stores, 
restaurants, florist shops, shoe stores, meat 
markets, men’s wear stores, jewelry stores.) 
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‘End of a strip tease 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


T ISN'T his fault that he’s been do- 

ing a strip tease, and_.it will soon be 
over anyway. The war took all the 
Koroseal and he’s been waiting for it 
to return so he could have Koroseal 
baby pants again. It won't be long now. 

Koroseal is that waterproof, stain- 
proof material developed by B.F. 
Goodrich. It cari be made as soft and 
pliable as a baby’s skin, and it does 
not grow hard nor crack with age. 
Koroseal can be washed easily. It has 


‘Berosea!--Reg. T.M. 


no odor and does not absorb any. It 
resists oil, grease, paint, ink, alcohol— 
so it will make ideal wall coverings, 
tablecloths, aprons, food packages, 
raincoats, as well as baby pants. 
Koroseal shoe soles are waterproof 
and will wear three to four times as 


-long as leather. Koroseal luggage is 


practically scuffproof. Koroseal uphol- 
stery can be washed clean as easily as 
glass. In industry Koroseal is already 
filling important needs in resistance to 


oils, acids, oxidation and wear, that no 
other material can match. 
Before long you'll begin to see scores 
of new articles in your stores, made 
more convenient because of Koroseal. 
Only B.F.Goodrich makes this dis- 
tinctive material, and every article will 
carry the Koroseal label. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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“ADEN,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION Switcl 
Unite 
VICTORY FOLLOWS THE SHIPS om 
count 
which 
To win this wer, America had to send men and supplies—by ship —to: * THE ALEUTIANS THE RYUKYUS The | 
THE WEST INDIES _ THE PHILIPPINES equip 
ENGLAND N. IRELAND NEW ZEALAND 
FRANCE NETHERLANDS CEYLON and literally hundreds of other a 
GREECE RUSSIA ALASKA islands throughout the seven seas boat 
ALGERIA IRAN GOLD COAST a4 ; : 
INDIA CHINA DENMARK Our military plans had to wait while we built 
BRAZIL VENEZUELA ADEN the merchant ships (totaling almost 5000) 
CUBA ICELAND NEW GEORGIA needed for the job. 
SCOTLAND GERMANY THE CONGO No better proof exists that we must main- 
BELGIUM MOROCCO AUSTRIA tain a sizable, modern U. S.-flag merchant 
JUGOSLAVIA IRAQ CZECHOSLOVAKIA marine—for our defense, for our security, for 
sel ecm. LA an co an the foreign commerce that can help us to 
UNION OF GREENLAND THE SOLOMONS , id Ae ad 
SOUTH AFRICA ITALY THE MARIANAS 
FRENCH TUNISIA THE EAST INDIES DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
WEST AFRICA SOMALILAND 


4. W. AVER & SOW 


THE CAROLINES 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
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MICRO SWIT 


SNAP-ACTION 


is on the job HERE 


Sounds a little like ‘“The House that Jack Built” 
... In fact, if Jack were building today, this is just 
the way he would arrange to keep his furnace or 
air conditioner under control . . . with Micro 
Switch equipped thermostats. 


United Electric Controls Company of Boston, 
Mass., chose them for nerve center of this wall 
type electric thermostat because they could be 
counted on for the precise, repeat performance 
which keeps the temperature on an even keel. 


The electrical capacity of these Micro Switch 
equipped controls often permits control of re- 
sistance loads without relay for incubators, steri- 
lizing ovens and rooms, portable heaters, thera- 
peutic devices, etc., up to 1200 volt amperes. 


Do You Need a Switch To .. control temperatures, help to package products, 
bortle flu A airplane flights, make change, dispense drinks, heat water, con- 


ids, reco 


In this device, the precise, tiny snap-action switch 
is operated by a lever which responds to the ex- 


-pansion.and contraction of a liquid filled bellows. 


Through years of use, this device maintains a 
temperature differential of not over 14°F. 


Micro Switch products were selected by United 
Electric Controls Company because of their 
sensitive response, small motion and ability to 
perform millions of accurate repeat operations. 


These characteristics, plus rugged, long-life con- 
struction and the ability of these switches to han- 
dle substantial power at line voltages without the 
use of relays, have made Micro Switch products 
increasingly popular in many new equipment 
designs. 


Let’s All Back the Attack 


trol electronic tubes, or steer ships? Micro Switch snap-action switches successfully 
control many“such operations ...and thousands more, Micro Switch engineers, 
experienced in the application of millions of these precise, snap-action switches to 
products for both war and peace, will be glad to show you how they can add long life 
and reliability to your product at lower cost. Write for the Micro Switch Handbook. 
Catalog today. 


Buy Extra War Bonds, 


ea 
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Here is How It Works 
Increase in temperature 
causes bellows ‘A’’ to ex- 
pand against operating 
lever "'B’’ Pressure of the ’ 
operating lever on switch 
“C” causes the switch con- 
tacts to open, disconnecting 
the heating device used in 
connection with the thermo- 
stat. The. bellows, being 
heavily spring loaded, con- 
tracts instantly on tempera- 
ture drop, releasing the 
pressure of the lever on 


switch ‘C”’, 


© First Industrial Corporation WUC RO Swircrs 


} ; 
Ore tet Sn vas ° The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
% feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
cision, snap-action switch, Under- 

writers’ listed and rated at 1200 

V.A., at 125 to 460 volts a.c. 

Capacity on d.c depends on load 
characteristics, Accurate repro- 
ducibility of performance is main- 
tained over millions of operations. Basic switches of differ- 
ent characteristics are combined with various actuators and 
metal housings to meet a wide range of requirements, 





Good washrooms 
as important as good ventilation 


«+. according to a nation-wide survey of 
workers from more than 100 different pants 


ter 





BILL: “Man, the management here is sure on its toes; 
This washroom is always in tip-top shape.” 


TOM: “It makes all the difference, doesn't it—to be 
able to clean up at the end of the day in comfort!” 


Grooo WASHROOMS were rated among the first four most 
important factors in good working conditions by this re- 
cently completed research study. 


Personal interviews with workers all across the country 
showed that good washrooms ranked along with safety 
devices, adequate lighting and proper ventilation. 


Modern, sanitary washrooms, complete with plenty of 
hot water, soap and good quality individual paper towels 
help keep workers happy. Moreover, they help keep germs 
from spreading by encouraging frequent and thorough 
washing. This reduces absences due to colds and their more 
serious complications. 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated at one time or an- 
other by a neglected washroom? Then make sure your 
washrooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” 
—‘“‘morale-boosters,” not “‘temper-testers.” 


ScotTissue towels 
stay tough when wet 


Due to a special process, 
ScotTissue “Soft-Tuff” tow- 
els have ten times the pre- 
vious rub strength—yet 
they’re just as soft and 
pleasant to use as ever. One 
ScotFissue towel dries both 
hands completely —and this 
means long-run economy. 
For helpful advice on your 
washrooms—and perhaps 
some money-saving sugges- 
tions—call on the Scott 


Washroofn Advisory Service. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET Fam.) 











Fg tg Tissue,” put-Toll.” “Washroom Advisory Service” 
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Stamina—in the Boeing tradition 


Everybody, including the Japanese, 
knew that the Boeing B-29 Superfor- 
tresses could hand out punishment, and 
because of their exceptionally high speed 
in many cases escape entirely unscathed. 
But the Boeing giants also proved that 
they could take it. 

With the start of the first heavy strikes 
by Superfortresses against their home 
islands, the Japs put up a desperate de- 
fense, using their best pilots and newest 
fighter planes and increasing their ariti- 
aircraft fire. Those 3000-mile bombing 
missions were never picnics. B-29’s came 
back with machine-gun, cannon and flak 


holes, but over and over again they did 


come back. 


Stories of the toughness of the Super- 
forts are legion in the global 20th Air 


- DESIQNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS..c -THE FLYING FORTRESS © THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
eit saat . . “TME KAYDET TRAINER ©'6 “THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Force. You hear men tell of the B-29 
crew that engaged 79 enemy fighters 
single-handed and survived . . . the India- 
based Superfortress that was struck head- 
on by a Jap pursuit plane and came home 
over the “Hump” with two engines 
wrecked and the leading edge of the 
wing between them crumpled . . . and 
the Boeing B-29, pictured above, that 
flew 1400 miles from Japan to Tinian 
with the rudder and part of the vertical 
stabilizer shot away. 


These evidences of rugged stamina are 
no surprise to the dauntless crews who 
fly the big bombers. For them the B-29 
carries on a long Boeing tradition of 
staunchness. They have seen it before— 
in the Boeing Flying Fortresses and Kay- 
det trainers—just as have airline crews 





BUY VICTORY BONDS 


in the Stratoliners and ocean-spanning 


Clippers. 


And the tradition continues. The 
Boeing Stratocruiser, first true super- 
transport of the future, embodies all the 
aerodynamic and structural advances 
proved in Boeing’s unequaled four- 
engine aircraft experience. It’s built like 
a B-29. With all its speed and load- 
capacity and with lower operating cost 
than any other transport, it main- 
tains Boeing standards of strength and 
durability. 


The dependable performance of the B-29 | 


stems directly from Boeing principles of 
research, design, engineering and manufac- 
ture. In peacetime days ahead, you can 
count on any airplane “Built by Boeing” to 
lead the way. 





oe ee Gye CUP 


“Transporting millions of soldiers is no snap at best — but it’s 


easier when you can break out cases of individual Dixie Cups— 


for fruit juices, ice cream, milk, and such. No washing, no clutter, 


no hr-vkage, recuire little srace ... and less K.P. for the boys.’ 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


. 


Within three short years after Pearl Harbor America had pro- . 


duced around 231,000 Planes . . . 71,000 Tanks . . . 100,000 
Naval Vessels and Landing Craft . . . 2,000,000 Military Trucks. 


A foremost factor in speeding the production of these tremendous 
totals was the speed and flexibility of motor truck transport. 

Trucks alone were capable of moving many huge war plant 
assemblies and war weapons. Trucks alone often provided an un- 
broken link between production lines of widely separated fac- 
tories. Trucks alone moved all the materials and products for 
hundreds of war plants and thousands of war-working communities. 


Trucks alone could provide transportation for almost anything, 
anywhere, anytime . . . taking advantage of all the “Shortcuts.” 


kak KR KK RK KR 


In addition to being one of the larg- 
est producers of military vehicles— 
over 575,000—GMC builds many 
commercial trucks for essential 
users. Civilian GMCs are powered 
by engines of the same basic designas 
the ‘*270,’’ used in the GMC ‘‘séx- 
by-six”?...‘*‘Army Workhorse.”’ 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac. Michigan 














Oilgear Power’s 
Gentle Touch 


Oilgear Fluid Power 

OILGEARP Units of this type are used 

abot for roll hold-downs and lifts 
on many types of paper machines. 


Short fine “‘hairs” of cellulose 
actually floating in water are 
what paper is made of. Matted 
together in a moist, fragile web 
they are passed through suc- 
cessive rollers. Each set of 
rollers squeezes more water out 
until finally the substance is 
recognizable as paper. 
But what precision of con- 
trolled and irresistible power is 
needed in the opposing rollers 
...-not only to preserve the 
fragile web hundreds of feet 
long but to insure uniform 
moisture extraction and un- 
varying calibration of thickness. 
Here, and on other types of 








paper machines and printing 
presses, Oilgear Fluid Power 
hold-downs and lifts maintain 
that important squeeze indefi- 
nitely at any degree of exquisite 
fineness. There’s independent 
pressure adjustment for each 
end of roller from a convenient 
panel. There’s power to lift and 
hold up the rolls. Yes, the posi- 


tive action, the steady preset . 


pressure, the utter controllabil- 
ity of force, smooth gliding 
acceleration and deceleration 
make Oilgear Fluid Power the 
ideal solution to straight line 
and rotary power transmission 
problems. You should know 
what Oilgear can do for you; 
you should not wait. Write 
THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce Street, Milwau- 
kee 4, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 


Captains Included 

In the Sept. 3 issue of NEWSWEEK on page 
$2 under the heading “Mustering-Out Pay” 
this statement appears: “Those with a base 
pay of $200 a month at the time of discharge 
(in the Army, a captain or higher-ranking 
officer) are not eligible (i.e., for mustering. 
out pay).” Army Regulation 35-2490, Mus. 
tering-Out Payments, Section I, Statutory 
Provisions, paragraph 2 states, “No muster. 
ing-out payment shall be made to any mem. 
Ber of the armed forces who; at the time of 
discharge or relief from active service, is. te. 
ceiving base pay at a higher rate than the 
base pay of the third period.” 

Since captains are in the third pay period 
as long as they have less than seventeen 
years of service, they are eligible for muster. 
ing-out payments. However, a captain with 
more than seventeen years of service goes 
into the fourth pay period—that normally 
associated with the pay of a major—and then 
becomes ineligible. 

Capt. Witum H. Hackman 
Lr. Cart J. CaRLson 
Camp Lee, Va. - 
Terminal Leaves 

In Periscope Aug. 27 you refer to the fact 
that some employers have been afraid -to 
hire veterans until after their terminal leave 
has expired. For myself and 10,000,000 other 
enlisted men I say God bless the employers 
and may they continue in their fears until 
the War Department corrects its terminal- 
leave abuses. 

Your article reads as though all veterans 
receive a terminal leave.. The truth is that 
only officers receive such a payment. If an 
officer doesn’t take his 80 days’ furlough each 





—— 


_year he can accumulate it up to 120 days. 


When he is separated from the service, he 
returns to his home ‘and draws four months’ 
pay before his separation from the service 
becomes final. 

An enlisted man must take his furlough 
each year, and if, as in the case of so many 
of us who have served two and three years 
overseas and have had practically no fur 
loughs, we have accumulated as many 3 
120 days of leave, we must leave the service 
without any extra consideration. 

S/Scr. THomas E. O’Hara 

Lowry Field, Colo. 


Senator Magnuson has asked the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy and the Attorney 
General to take Administrative action to pro- 
vide accrued furloughs for enlisted men on 
the same basis as Army and Navy officers 
and virtually all other government employes. 
Lump-sum payment for accrued furloughs 
at time of separation is urged by Magnuson 
as a means of expediting the veteran's retum 
to civil life. 

Playing the Axis Game 

‘The flood of letters which the families of 
servicemen and 18-year-olds are sending to 
Congress prove that we can be even more 


ee 
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“Hey — it's the ice cream 


There’s plenty of excitement in 
lonely Pacific outposts when the 
curious craft shown here heaves 
over the horizon. 

It’s officially a BRL (Barge, Re- 
frigerated, Large). Built of con- 
crete, 265 feet long, it cost a million 
dollars. And it’s worth every penny 
of that to lonely American boys 
who are fed up with alphabet ra- 
tions, however nutritious. 

Each BRL (the Army operates 
three) is a floating refrigerator and 
food factory. It carries 1500 tons of 
frozen meat, 500 tons of fresh vege- 
tables, eggs, cheese and milk. And 
a big ice cream freezer. 


The machine can make 500 gal- 
lons of ice cream a day —with stor- 
age space for 1500 gallons more. 
Can you imagine a greater tonic to 
body and spirit than real ice cream 
served in steaming jungles or on 
hard-won beachheads? It’s a touch 
of home as well as a valuable food. 
Many tons of the powdered ice 
cream mix that makes this possible 
are furnished by National Dairy. 

Meantime, back home, National 
Dairy Laboratories keep working 
to bring to soldiers and civilians 
alike—in newer, better forms—all 
the health inherent in milk— 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


factory !" 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials...as a source 
of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and 
cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Aptly named for the God of Commerce and the Symbol of 


Edison’s New 


This instrument for business dictation takes its 
place, handsomely and comfortably, on any desk 
from the “front office” down. 

Compact, it occupies scarcely more space than 
a business letterhead. 

At your fingertips a marvelously designed new 


electronic microphone is ready to record your 


words with unbelievable fidelity and clarity. 


Ideas flow out of your mind and into action with 


_undreamed-of ease and speed. 


The “Mercury” is the Edison VOICEWRITER 
that many an executive has been waiting for. 
See it now—and discover how amazingly it can 


streamline your business day. 


Edison VOICEWRITER Ediphone 


Telephone Ediphone, your city, or ‘write Thomas A Edison, Inc., Dept. B9, West Orange, New Jersey. 
(In Canada, Thomas .A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 
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Associated Pres 
Bringing up Germany—a GI task 


criminally stupid than we were after the lay 
war. This time we can’t claim ignorance 
we have the lessons of the last peace ani 
we have evidence every day that German 
and Japan will try again. 

Of course, wé all want our boys back and 
we don’t want to see new youngsters drafted, 
But putting pressure on the Army and o 
Congress to release all the boys is mak 
ing sure that our grandchildren will | 
in another war. The letter campaign is a 
much Axis propaganda as though it we 
paid for. 

Our boys fought in this war in order t 


control Germany and Japan to keep them 


from making war. The only way to control 
is to occupy. If we don’t occupy, the wa 
will have been fought in vain. Somebod 
must do the occupying—it must be our boys 
if we want the occupying and the educating 


_to be done our way. The boys are coming 


home as fast as possible. In the meantime, 
we can wait a few months. 


SERVICEMAN’S FATHER 
New York. City 


Cadets’ Plight 


HAVING VOLUNTEERED FOR COMBA 
FLIGHT TRAINING AND AFTER STRIVIN 
FOR APPROXIMATELY TWO YEARS 10 
EARN OUR WINGS AND COMMISSION WE 
WERE SUDDENLY CONFRONTED 
THIS DIFFICULT DECISION: IN ORDER 


‘COMPLETE THE FEW REMAINING WEEI 


AND GRADUATE WE WERE REQUIRED 
SIGN FOR AN INDEFINITE AND PROBABLY 
LENGTHY PERIOD OF SERVICE IN THE 
POSTWAR AIR FORCES. THE ALTERNA 
TIVE, WHICH WE CHOSE, WAS TO SACHI 
FICE THIS GOAL IN THE HOPE OF BEING 
DISCHARGED AT AN EARLY DATE .. 
SINCE THE GOVERNMENT HAS SEEN 
TO BREAK OUR ORIGINAL CONTRACT Bi 
TERMINATING OUR FLIGHT TRAINING AN 
. REDUCING OUR RANK FROM AVIATIO! 


Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- | 
tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd ‘Street, New York 
18, Ni York. ne ge of Address: Send both 


age $2.00 a year. 1 ra 

+ Armed ces in mi as 2 Uz 
“Battle Baby” for Armed Forces overseas ( 
or FPO) by first-class mail $3.50 a year. 
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One of the great dramatic moments in railroading 
occurred when the Cotton Belt changed the gauge 

of its 419 miles of track in a single week end. The scene 
pictured above is our artist’s conception of the closing 
hours of this successful old-time race against time. 


CHANGING THE MEASURE OF RAILROADING 


It was September in 1886. All along the Cotton 
Belt, from Bird’s Point, Mo., to Texarkana, old 
spikes came out. Rails were shifted. New spikes 
sank home under swinging hammers. The entire 
railroad was changed from narrow to standard 
gauge over one week end. The Cotton Belt had 
stepped along with the times. 


This railroad is still stepping along. It is one of 
83 railroads and major industries where General 
Motors Diesel locomotives are changing the 
measure of railroading. 


i] tocomotives............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Gronge, i. 


SINGLE ENGINES .. . Up t0 200 HP.) 
SAULTIPLE UNITS... Up to 800 #.P.f 


BUY MORE BONDS 


N ENGINES ......150 10 2000 H.P. .. 


Watch what happens when complete lines and 
systems are GM Dieselized. Far faster freight 
hauls. Quicker, more comfortable, and more 
reliable travel for passengers. 


And reduced maintenance by sturdiness that 
goes a million miles or more without major 
overhaul ! 


Yes, the measure of railroading is changing — 
for the better. And GM Diesel locomotives are 
helping to bring about this new benefit for the 
railroads, for the country, and for you. 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


. » CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 


Zé a Kuppenheimer 


You don't have to see the label, There's a distinction about a Kuppenheimer suirc— 
plainer than any label—that says the man who wears it will go places... in style. 
For the time being, your Kuppenheimer dealer may have to ask. you to wait for 
your exact choice. Buc Kuppenheimer clothes are more worth waiting for than ever, 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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CADET TO PRIVATE, WE REQUEST CLARI- 
FICATION AS TO THIS ACTION AND TO OUR 
FUTURE STATUS AND DISPOSITION. 
PERPLEXED EX-CADETS 
AAF Navigation School 
San Marcos Army Airfield 
Texas 


oa 


Our Bible-Reading Army 
In your issue of Sept. 3 there appeared a 
paragraph in National Affairs in which Miss 
Gertrude Stein, in discussing her new novel 
about GI’s and what GI’s are thinking, is 
quoted as follows: “You don’t see any Bibles 
around like you did after the last war,” and 


for more to the effect that soldiers have no in- 
terest in the Bible. 

7” Miss Stein’s point of view is erroneous and 

-E misleading, and we would like to protest 






Marine Corps 
Marines crowd around for Bibles 






















against the dissemination of her statement. 
In an Army as large as ours, it is undoubted- 
ly true that there are soldiers who have little 
interest in religion but to.base conclusions 
on an interview with a few such, assuming 
they speak for the whole Army in the mat- 
ter of the soldier’s relation to the Bible, is 
unjustified. 

| The American Bible Society has already 
distributed, at the explicit request of the 
chaplains and the men in service themselves, 
8,000,000 copies of the Scriptures—Bibles, 
Testaments and portions. The society in- 
structs the chaplains not to request Scrip- 
tures unless they are called for by the men. 
We have testimony from these soldiers that 

are reading these Bibles. 

We ‘feel sure that a large percentage of 
your readers would be grateful if you could 
counteract Miss Stein’s misinformation by 
giving a true picture of our armed forces. 


J. CHAPMAN BRADLEY 
Secretary 






American Bible Society 
New York City 
The Queen’s Rails 

| In reference to Mr. Seymour's disgust 
Letters, Sept. 10] for American GI's for 
rving on the rails of the Queen Mary. May 
4, as a former GI, offer our sincerest apolo- 
fies for such typical American behavior and 
fat the same time say that friend Seymour 
Mould be darned glad that those marks on 
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No, Mr. Tredgold is not in his sec- 
ond childhood. He’s a normal 
American adult who can’t keep his 
hands off a toy train. : 
The fascination that these play- 
things have for Americans young 


and old is significant, It has resulted ' 


from interest in the mighty and effi- 
cient transportation system that 
crisscrosses our land. 

We’re seeing the vital part of rail- 
ways in war. Troops and essential 
materials, speeding to their destina- 
tions, speed the hour of victory. 


No time for delay between trips! 
Cars, locomotives and tenders must 
be put in shape to go on the road 


again as quickly as possible. This. 


calls for maintenance and *back- 
shop” cleaners that give fast and 
effective service day after day. And 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


is ready to meet this demand with. 


Wyandotte Railway Cleaning+Prod- 
ucts. These specialized cleaners 
make short work of grit and soot, 
grease and carbon, oil and dirt 
deposits, 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION e¢ wvanporttTeE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies © Chlorine © Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Ofher Basic and Intermecizie Orcanic and Inorganic Chemicals 


And in many places that trains 
whiz past — war plants and fac- 
tories, homes and office buildings, 
laundries and dairies — you'll find 
Wyandotte Products contributing to 
the cleanliness and efficiency of 
American living. 





yandotte 
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_ @PEED NUTS are truly the answer to an eng - 
neer's prayers because they do more than | 
just hold parts together! Their versatility 
makes it possible to ‘“‘button-up” any assem- 
bly better and faster—eliminating costly de- 
sign compromises and secondary operations 
often necessary with ordinary fasteners. ’ 


SPEED NUTS fasten with a firm spring tension grip 
that stops vibration loosening. Yet they are sufficiently 
resilient to prevent damage to porcelain, plastic or 
glass. Some SPEED NUTS are self-retaining, thus elimi- 
nating expensive welding, riveting or clinching. They 


_ compensate for a wider range of commercial toler- 


ances or misalignment. Having no threads, they cannot 


“freeze” to bolts or screws ...a mighty important — 
- pointin servicing or repairing your product. 


Chances are, you'll be able to find the RIGHT fast- 
‘eners among more than 3000 shapes and sizes in the 


SPEED NUT line. If not, we can come up with new ones 


specially designed for your particular needs. In either 
case, SPEED NUTS will improve your post-war produéts 
and reduce your net assembly costs. Send in your 
fastening specifications for analysis ... TODAY! 





NOTHING LOCKS LIKE A SPEED NUT 


Only SPEED NUTS provide a COMPENSAT- 
ING thread lock and a SELF-ENERGIZING 
spring lock. As the screw is tightened the 
two arched prongs move inward to lock 
against the root of the screw thread. These 
free-acting prongs COMPENSATE for toler- 
ance variations. Compression of the arch in 
prongs and base creates a SELF-ENERGIZ- 
ING spring lock. These two forces combine 





Ba definitely prevent vibration loosening. 





TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 2015 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


la Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Uid., Hamilton, Ontario 


in England: Simmonds Aerecessories, Lid., London 


PATENTED * Trade Mark Reg. U S. Par. Off. 











The “Charles W. Morgan” was the last of the full-rigged whalers sailing a hundred years 





years ago from Nantucket and 


New Bedford to their South Pacific whaling grounds. These ships, comprising a great industrial enterprise afloat, regularly 
called at the seacoast cities of South America and cemented pioneer commercial ~elations with these’ areas.. 


Cretererise Lidlow the Cyuuter 


E WHALING CAPTAINS of the 
19th Century faced many un- 
known factors in the southern 
hemisphere, while today’s. Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs solidly base 
their projects on trade surveys 
and credit aids supplied by The 
National City Bank of New York. 
For more than three decades, 
the Bank’s overseas branches have 
been providing exporters and im- 
porters with seasoned bank- 
ing service. Veteran officers 
staff these branches, in the 
old whaling ports of call of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile 





and elsewhere. In Buenos Aires, 


- The National City Bank of New 


York established its first overseas 


“branch in 1914. Today these mod- 


ern financial outposts serve com- 
mercially important areas over the 
globe. 

When you plan doing business 
in South America, or anywhere in 
the world, talk to our officers at 


Head Office or Branches in New 


York. They can give you a 
picture of foreign markets 
through the eyes of Amer- 
icans long a part of the busi- 
ness life in these countries. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit I nsurance Corporation 


¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


* ARGENTINA 


Buenos-Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos - 
Sado Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


- CUBA. 


Havana 


Cuatro Caminos 


Galiano 





ENGLAND 
London 


117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
‘Bombay 
Calcutta 

MEXICO 
Mexico City 

PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINE IS. 


Manila 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 


Panama 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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Tell your fortune, Mister ? 


There’s a well-known school of 
soothsayers which claims to read 
the future just. by feeling the 
bumps on your noggin. Phrenolo- 
gists, they’re called. 


Each bump has a special mean- 
ing, according to their story. For 
instance, bump No..1 . . . marked 
above . . . reveals how amorous 
you are. Bump No. 11 is a 
counter-measure. It stands for 
“cautiousness.” 


W.W. AYER @ SON 


But see that ‘tiny arrow, due 
north of your ear? Bump No. 30 
is all the space allowed for figur- 
ing ability! 

Whether or not you go along 
with such theories, you’ll have to 
agree on one score. Nobody’s head 
is big enough to handle business 
and industry’s figuring today! 

Luckily, it doesn’t have to be. 
Because, as if by magic, Comptom- 
eter adding-calculating machines 


(and modern Comptometer meth- 
ods) take the whole matter off 
Management’s mind! 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is*sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co., 1731 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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Lesson in security 


Recent years have taught that security must be planned. 
And that our best hope for lasting peace 
is for all nations to combine to secure it. 
In the world of industry, too, cooperation will ease the 
burden of restoring the normal interchange of goods. 


% Security of another kind is served by the method 
of transferring the bulky load above. The firm grip of 

Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings helps protect 

the contents, simplifies handling, saves time. 
With flexible Yellow Sirand Preformed Wire Rope on 
cranes and hoists, the flow of materials gets a further 
boost. For sustained operations, specify long-wearing 

Yellow Strand in the patented constructions: 

Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ce BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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EEE eee, 
his beloved ship aren’t the initials of 4 
bunch of Krauts. 
JaMes R. F.ipren 
Huntsville, Texas 


@ The British people would undoubtedly 
understand a suggestion that the initial. 


.carved rails be built into a memorial to the 


men who served in England. 


Lr. ARTHUR Buiake, U.S.N.R. 
Urbana, Il. 


@ May I ask if the righteous gentleman has 
ever had the good fortune to be stationed 
down in Asbury Park at the Berkeley-Car. 
teret Hotel? 

This hotel, like many others, was turned 
over to the British Navy as a rest home and 
barracks during the war. Anyone who had 
been there in peacetime would never recog. 
nize it as the same beautiful spot after the 
British tars cleared out. 


SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 


c/o Fleet Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 


Chatou Chatter - 


The Entertainment section of the Sept. 10 
issue on the Special Services entertainment 
center at Chatou, near Paris, made me weep 
with nostalgia! 

Of course there was a time between the 
dates of May 1 and May 15 of this year 
when.I began to fear I was never going to 
get out of Chatou, or out of the ETO fo 
that matter. But that was when I was sweat- 
ing out a change in orders. The Amy 
wanted me to get home quickly just then to 
help in the project which you report, known 
to the trade as “The 100 Actress. Deal.” 

Back in New York one Betty McCabe and 
I were chosen to select these hundred ac 
tresses, that is, we helped the Special Serv- 
ices officers to do so and I am thrilled to see 
by your report that the first two batches 
have arrived for work. I hope they, too, will 
see your piece and in time to come remem- 
ber Chatou with an affection matching mine. 


Preccy Woop 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Rest between shows at Chatou 











X-ray film has the greatest assignment 
since its introduction by Kodak: in 1914 


In its way, this picture represents a sort of miracle—symbol- 
izes the tens of thousands of times in which X-rays have served 
as “blueprints”... for the re-making of men. 


Evidence is seen in military hospitals and in the wounded 
men returned to daily life. Thousands have already been re- 
stored to useful activity—a matchless tribute to this war’s doc- 
tors and nurses... to the drugs and implements they use. 

Radiography—photography on X-ray film—is the implement 
with which doctors survey hidden damage, plan a course of 
action, and follow the healing which surgery began. 


It is the difference between finding your way in the dark, 
and seeing. X-ray film has reached a new climax in its life... 
which began with its introduction by Kodak in 1914. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


REMEMBER “THE DEATH 6s abandoned? . . . How, at the end, 
MARCH FROM BATAAN”?... 5,200 Americans from Bataan and 
How after their surrender our Corregidor found death in Japa- 
boys, crazed by thirst, were forced nese prison camps? A stern exam- 
to drink from stagnant wallows?... ple to us at home. BUY—AND 
How some who collapsed were HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 








IN AMERICA... . nothing symbolizes progress better 
than improvements in transportation. And nothing 
seems more natural to our people than that transpor- 
tation in all its forms should be constantly improved. 


The nation’s city transit and suburban bus lines are 
a good example of a transportation 
specialty which has grown up with 
America and, literally, shaped the 
growth of its cities and their suburban 
neighborhoods. Last year, motor coaches 
in this service furnished more than 
8-billion rides ... and since Pearl 
Harbor, more than 33-billion, de- 
spite acute shortages of all kinds, 


SERVICE AVAILABILITY IS A PRIME RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUS MANUFACTURER 


BUSSES _ 


including new busses, replacement parts, operating 

and maintenance manpower. White Coaches have been 

prominently identified with the transit industry, ever 

since busses have been used. Nation-wide service facili- 

ties have grown up with the coast-to-coast acceptance 

for White Coaches. And some bright morning after the 
war, the improved 12-cylinder White 
Coach you step into at your neighbor- 
hood bus stop will give you a ride to 
work, more comfortable than any you 
have ever experienced. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
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TOKYO VIA PREWI COLLECT 9/10/45 
PRESS MALCOLM MUIR NEWSWEEK NYK 
DEAR POP: CONGRATULATIONS MIDWIFE 
FAGANS DELIVERED THE LATEST NEWS- 
WEEK BABY AT SIX FORTYFIVE THIS EVE- 
NING STOP FIRST COPY OFF PRESS DELIV- 
ERED. PERSONALLY MACARTHURWARDS 
SEVEN FORTYFIVE STOP TOMORROW 
THREE THOUSAND WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 
STOP IMMEDIATE MACARTHUR REACTION 
QUOTE GRAND UNQUOTE STOP 




















Five-Star First 


(Perhaps we’d better translate the rest of 
this report as we go along because cor- 
respondents Shaplen and Fagans exude 
exuberant cablese in describing the first 
American private printing venture to start 
with the occupation of Japan.) 


For the first ten days, beginning 
with that historic landing at Atsugi air- 
field outside Tokyo on Aug. 28, our boys 
were busy covering the first invasion of 
Japan in thousands of years. And then, 
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as American occupation forces quietly 
and efficiently took over with few un- 
toward incidents, Al Fagans of News- 
WEEK nosed around and made himself a 
deal for printing privileges with the Top- 
pan Printing Plant of Tokyo, reputed to 
be the finest offset concern in Japan. Fa- 
gans arranged for a trial run of our Sept. 
3 issue so that news from home could 
come right along with the jubilant GI’s. 


In the meantime, Bob Shaplen, 
chief of NEwsweex Pacific correspond- 
ents and manager of all our editions out 
there, prepared a one-page insert re- 
counting the history of the MacArthur 
Command to go with each copy of the 
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initial 1,000 run. The boys decided to 
dedicate to General MacArthur News- > 
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France is facing another ond. hun- 
gry winter. Toni Howard of News- 
WEEK’s Paris bureau spent a day 
with a French family and found that 
the food outlook was somewhat bet- 
ter than last winter but that fuel still 
may be scarce (see Foreign Affairs ). 
European Photo. 
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WEEK'S Tokyo edition which carried 
the emblem “Victory Edition Printed 
in Tokyo.” While plans for getting to 
press were in progress, our Manila staff 
sent up, on Sept. 9, a windfall of 500 
copies of the previous week’s Philippine 
edition which was distributed right on 
the spot and “created big sensation.” 


But, of course, those 500 copies 
were grabbed and mauled in no time, 
and Messrs. Shaplen and Fagans started 
lighting fires under the Toppan printers 
with the result that copies were delivered 
hot off the press 48 hours ahead of the 
most optimistic Jap guess. First reports 
indicate that the Jap penchant for aping 
American processes is especially appar- 
ent in Tokyo offset print jobs. According 
to Shaplen, Toppan rolled out NEws- 
WEEK'S large, easy-to-read, overseas edi- 
tion in quality “equal almost any state- 
side plant.” 


Although reports from overseas 
on the establishment of a new foreign 
edition often contain three-alarm-fire 
overtones, these achievements are the re- 
sult of the careful advance planning 
which has gone into NEwswEEx interna- 
tional operations. The Tokyo edition con- 
tinues our policy of serving the armed 
forces wherever they may be. 
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A little over a year ago we told you how a secret 
device had helped win a great battle. The device 
came back from the wars, was sealed in a box, 
and placed in the vaults at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


We couldn’t tell you the full story then for 


secyrity reasons, but now we can open the box — 


and let you know what was inside. It was a 
magnetron, a kind of electronic tube, installed 
and operated in Radar equipment on the famous 
U.S. S. Boise. 


The Radar was used in night action off Savo 
Island in the Solomon Island group on October 
11-12, 1942. During the engagement, six Japa- 


nese warships were sent to the teztom. . 





IT HELPED SINK SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS 


Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics to 
work in perfecting Radar as a military instru- 
ment. Through Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing branch, the Bell System be- 
came the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 


This is not surprising for Radar development 
and production stem from the same roots that 
produced and continue to nourish this coun- 
try’s telephone system. 


BELL TELEPHONE ‘SYSTEM 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 
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Capital Straws 






Expect the Army to lower its dis- 
charge-point score to 70 on Oct. 1 and to 
60 on Nov. 1. . . The next head of the 
Federal Security Agency may be a woman 
_,. Paul McNutt says he was drafted by 
the President to be high commissioner of 
the Philippines. He plans to stay there no 
longer than six months . . . There is in- 
creasing dissatisfaction among some of 
President Truman’s friends in the Senate 
over delays in surplus-property disposal 
... Herbert Wechsler, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the War Division, 
will be appointed to assist Francis Biddle, 
U.S. member of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal to try Axis war criminals 
... George Schoeneman, formerly of the 
Treasury Department is to be appointed 
executive assistant to the President and 
will be in charge of the six White House 
administrative assistants. 

















Minor Details 


When the U. S.-British financial talks 
begau in Washington, Commerce Secre- 
tary Wallace and the British Ambassador, 
Lord Halifax, seated themselves opposite 
one another. Wallace said: “Mr. Ambas- 
sador, when we get these minor details 
out of the way I'll take you on in a chess 
game.” The ambassador replied gravely: 
“You're on, Mr. Secretary.” Incidentally, 
Wallace entered the discussions armed 
with exhaustive material prepared for 
Congressional use by Rep. Jerry Voorhis 
of California, who is generally recognized 
as a bitter foe of trade restrictions. 














Warship Transfers | 


Some older American warships are des- 
tined for prompt transfer to our Allies, 
especially Soviet Russia and China. The 
Chinese do not want large ships but 
they've asked for and probably will re- 
ceive about twenty fast destroyers with 
which to combat smuggling operations 
along the China coast. Russia wants cruis- 
ers to augment her Far East forces. 














From Capitol Hill 


Two Alabama members of the House 
are seeking other Federal posts. Rep. Sam 
Hobbs wants to be a Federa’ judge and a 










petition indorsing him and signed by 
members of the House Judiciary commit- 
tee was sent to the President recently. 
Rep. Luther Patrick wants to be director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
... Rep. Samuel Weiss of Pittsburgh will 
leave the House to run for a judgeship in 
that city . . . Senator Downey will be 
chairman of the committee to investigate 
Western States’ economic conditions 
growing out of the end of the war... 
Repair of Congressional chambers, first 
delayed until after the war, now may be 
delayed for many months because of the 
prospect of almost continuous sessions 
for the next year. 


Wallace’s Assistants 


Aids of Secretary Wallace are watch- 
ing the progress of legislation to create 
three new Assistant Secretaries of Com- 
merce, one for small business, another for 
foreign-trade promotion, and a third for 
domestic business. They feel that this will 
give the first indication since Wallace 
took office of Congress’s attitude toward 
him. His future legislative program may 
be shaped according to the result. 


Atomic Bomb Control 


Several distinguished scientists who 
worked on the.atomic bomb recently told 
professional colleagues they would op- 
pose at the forthcoming Congressional 
hearings the War Department recom- 
mendations for its control, which they de- 
scribed “as the most reactionary proposals 
in American history.” Their argument is 
(1) that nothing is to be gained from 
continued secrecy since they are con- 
vinced Russia not only can duplicate the 
bomb but probably can improve our 
methods in from two to five years, and 
(2) that Russia will quickly forge ahead 
of the U.S. in development of atomic 
power for industrial use if the War De- 
partment is allowed to control this phase 
of development in peacetime. 


National Notes’ - 


J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the FBI, re- 
cently has had several attractive business 
offers which he is said to have given seri- 
ous thought . . . Maj. Gen. Robert S. 
Beightler of Marysville, Ohio, recently 
named commander of the Luzon area by 
General MacArthur is being mentioned as 
a strong contender for the 1946 GOP gu- 
bernatorial nomination in Ohio . . . Army 
lawyers in the Judge Advocate General’s 
office are now engaged in the tremendous 
task of putting into legal form the secret 
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agreements through which the govern- 
ment contracted with industry for the 
$2,000,000,000 atomic bomb project .. . 
A new office has been set up in the Com- 
merce Department to give out informa- 
tion on enemy scientific and industrial de- 
velopment to U. S. business firms. Squads 
of government agents now are in Ger- 
many and Japan collecting the data. 





Trends Abroad 


The U. S. Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration has prepared a plan for develop- 
ment of postwar Chinese air transpor- 
tation . . . The British are indignant at 
the War Department’s refusal to assist 
them in collecting payments from GI's 
who became fathers of illegitimate chil- 
dren while serving in Britain, but are no 
longer there . . . Construction of a na- 
tional railway for Ethiopia, stopped by 
Mussolini’s invasion of the country in 
1935, is about to get under way. again 
with the guidance of U.S. engineers. 
The old road from Jibuti to Addis Ababa 
was French owned . . . There’s talk in 
Stockholm of a common Nordic passport 
which would serve as an_individual’s 
identification for all Scandinavian travel. 
There also are suggestions for a Nordic 
customs union. 


Jap Opium 


Expect the Chinese Government to 
crack down soon on thé flourishing Jap- 
sponsored opium industry in China. Be- 
fore the war, by drastic measures which 
included the death penalty for incura- 
bles, Chiang’s government had reduced 
the number of addicts by three-fourths 
and virtually stamped out cultivation of 
the poppy. But under the Japs, Man- 
churia, blossomed out with twenty times 
the world’s legitimate supply of opium. 
Though the situation is worse in the 
north, where in places 75% of the popu- 
lation including children under 10 are 
addicts, poppy cultivation was com- 
pulsory all over occupied China, and ‘in 
drug districts of many cities, opium dens 
outnumbered rice shops three to one. 


Axis Submarine Traffic 


A year ago a dozen German subma- 
rines were taken off Atlantic duties by 
the Nazis and directed to operate be- 
tween Germany and Japan carrying such 
vital war materials as tin and rubber to 
Germany. Only three round trips are 
known to have been made. Four U-boats 
were sunk by the U.S. and the remain- 
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der were held up at Japanese ports for 
repairs. When the war ended in Europe, 
three U-boats were at Singapore and 
Penang, and two were in Honshu ports. 
The Japs immediately took them over 
and interned the crews as a gesture to 
the Russians. These crews are now try- 
ing to return to Germany but probably 
will be detained for several months. The 
attempted submarine traffic apparently 
was not all one-sided. One Jap subma- 
rine which was sunk was known to be 
bringing a German Tiger tank back to 
Japan as a construction model. 


Jap War Trials 


President Truman has asked Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark to recommend a 
staff to prosecute Jap war criminals. 
Present plans are for the first trials to 
begin soon after Jan. 1, 1946. A num- 
ber of cases are carefully documented, 
including those of several persons al- 
ready in custody. 


Pacific Bases 


British officials are sounding out the 
U.S. informally on an integrated mili- 
tary system for the Far East that would 
permit British warships to use Philippines 
bases in exchange for establishment of 
American facilities at Hong Kong and 
Singapore. The British would like to see 
the former Jap bastion of Truk, which is 
on the U.S. Navy list as a necessary 
“secondary” base, controlled jointly by 
British, Australian, and American forces. 
The U.S. Navy is leery of all such ar- 
rangements. 


Food for Japs? 


The Chinese Government is urgently 
asking for help in feeding the Jap troops 
that are in China. Food is so scarce that 
the government, if it obeys international 
law and provides for the defeated Jap in- 
vaders, will condemn many Chinese to 
starvation. Plans are being considered for 
rushing Liberty ships filled with dehy- 
drated food up the Yangtze. 


Foreign Notes 


The widow of the notorious. traitor 
Wang Ching-wei has been arrested in 
Canton and may be tried as a war crim- 
inal for “giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” Wang, who headed the Jap 
puppet regime in Nanking, died last year 
... The U.S. Navy has agreed to clear 
Port Arthur of mines before Soviet Far 
Eastern naval forces take possession of 
their assigned area there. Sweeping op- 
erations are turning up more mines laid 
by B-29s than by the Japs . . . Special 
Army teams have been successful in 
uncovering strategic materials in Ger- 
many. The Jap home islands also will be 
searched for some items which can be 
added to our stockpiles. It’s believed 
that Japan has accumulated considerable 
stocks of baled crude rubber . . . Every 
country in Latin America now has 








switched from left- to right-hand driving. 
The last two to decide on the change 
were Uruguay and Argentina. 





Smoother Freight Cars 


New freight cars will be equipped 
with the same type of direct-action, two- 
way hydraulic shock absorbers now suc- 
cessfully used on railroad streamliners and 
other modern passenger equipment. They 
are expected to reduce loss and dam- 
age to foodstuffs and packaged products 
in transit and will lessen wear and tear on 


tracks and roadbeds. 


Remote Control 


One of the most important engineering 
advances of the tractor industry is the ap- 
plication ,and use of hydraulic controls 
between the tractor and the various farm 
implements which now are manually op- 
erated. It’s expected that these control 
units will be manufactured by various 


companies and become standardized to_ 


the point where any implement may be 
used with any make of tractor. 


Truck Exports 


American automotive manufacturers 
are going after export markets in a big 
way. Even though they probably ‘could 
sell all their truck output domestically 
during the next few months, they will 
voluntarily set aside a fair proportion for 
export. And, with capacity greatly in- 
creased over the prewar level, they are 
confident that within a year after V-J 
Day, trucks available for export will catch 
up with current foreign demand. 


Maritime Commission Changes 

The make-up of the Maritime Commis- 
sion will undergo a change soon. Vice Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, the chairman, will 
resign around the first of the year to enter 
business. Capt. Edward Macauley also 
wants to resign because of the illness of 
his wife. Vice Admiral Howard L. 
Vickery, the vice chairman, is slated for 
early retirement from the Navy and prob- 
ably will leave the commission at that 
time. The President recently appointed 
Raymond S. McKeough of Chicago to 
succeed Thomas M. Woodward, and ship- 
ping interests are speculating whether he 
will be a spokesman for Joseph Curran, 
hhead of the CIO* seamen’s union. Mc- 
Keough was a Midwest director of the 
Political Action Committee and sup- 
ported Wallace for the Vice Presidential 
nomination at the Chicago convention. 
Incidentally, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration soon well be merged with the 
Maritime Commission. 





Movie Lines 


Harola Lloyd is returning to the 
screen after seven years of retirement to 
star in “The Sin of Harold Diddlebock,” 
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which will be produced and directed by. 


Preston Sturges . . . Two major studios 
are having trouble with new film musi. 
cals. At Twentieth Century-Fox move 
than half of “Kitten on the Keys,” which 
is being produced by George Jessel, jg 
being remade at a cost of $750,000. And 
at Paramount, Irving Berlin’s “Blye 
Skies” is running far behind the original 
shooting schedule and piling up tremen. 
dous production costs . . . Jimmy Dorsey. 
who may be joined by his brother Tom. 
my in a family production venture, ex. 
pects to have his first feature-length 
movie under way by next spring. It will 
probably be released through United 


Artists. 


More Theaters 


Motion-picture exhibitors are planning 
to build some 6,000 new _ theaters 
throughout the country as soon as ma- 
terials are available. One major exhibitor 
is working with Henry Kaiser on a new 
prefabricated theater which would make 
films available to many theaterless coin- 
munities. The prefabricated structures 
are being designed in several sizes, rang- 
ing up to 3,000 seats. 


Radio Notes 


Look for Red Skelton’s return to the 
air soon for his old sponsor, Raleigh. To 
insure his postwar services, the cigarette 
company has been paying the comedian 
$1,000 a week while he was in the Army 
. . . Hollywood has replaced New York 
as the center for production of big-time 
programs. For the first time, more top 
shows will originate this fall from the 
film capital than from Manhattan . 
Orson Welles will enjoy more editorial 
leeway on his new series than any other 
news commentator . . . As soon as Clif- 
ford Goldsmith’s new play, “Mr. Cooper's 
Left Hand,” - makes’ its Broadway pre- 
miére, he will resume writing his radio 
program, The Aldrich Family. Use of sub- 
stitute script writers hasn’t been too suc- 
cessful . . . Gale Gordon, recently dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard, soon will 
return to his role as Mayor La Trivia on 
the Fibber McGee and Molly program. 


Miscellany 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek will 
present his views on Chinese unity, 
agrarian economy, and a national con- 
stitution in an article in Collier’s next 
week . . . Watch for a major recording 
company to launch a “record of the 
month” organization similar to the 
monthly book clubs. Single records will 
be distributed each month and_ bonus 
awards will be albums of records . 
Capt. Harry Butcher’s forthcoming book, 
“Three Years With Eisenhower,” is now 


a 300,000-word manuscript. It will be cut 
down considerably but Butcher, who was 
the general’s naval aide throughout the 
North African and European cainpaigns, 
says “it will still be the best doorstop of 
the 1945 publishing year.” 
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It is price that determines jobs 


O hear some people talk, you’d think we 
could legislate 60 million jobs. Nothing 


could be a more cruel trickery of the worker. 


No matter what anyone tells you, no one can 
force a job; it can only be earned, and by the man 
or woman who fills it. And here is the only way 
in which that can be done: 


The more you produce, efficiently, the lower 
its price. The lower its price, the more people 
who can and will buy it. The more people who 
buy it, the more secure your job and the more 
you are worth. 


The true friends of labor are the workmen, 
labor leaders and management who unite to 


reduce costs, not by reducing wage rates, but 
by increasing production per worker, by mod- 
ern machines efficiently used. Fortunately for 
labor, some union leaders realize that clear truth, 
and are working toward that goal. The intelli- 
gent men among management stand ready to 
provide the modern machines. If workmen will 
use them well, costs will go down, wages and 
security will go up. 

Why can’t workmen, labor leaders and man- 
agement face that simple, obvious arithmetic— 
why can’t they act instead of talk and argue? 
There is no other way to prosperity, as all his- 


tory proves. But it takes cooperation. And there 


isn’t much time. 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





A compromise draft program providing for a postwar standing 
Army of about 500,000 and an enlarged National Guard has 
enlisted President Truman’s support. His message recommend- 
ing it is about ready for Congress but probably won't be sub- 
mitted for some time. 


All able-bodied 18-year-olds would be subject under this plan 
to one full year of military service or, alternatively, to four 
months of full-time training plus two years in the National 
Guard. The alternative, it is thought, would attract a large pro- 
portion of 18-year-olds and thus build the National Guard into 
an important defense branch. 


Political considerations prompted the President’s decision to 
back such a compromise. It would cut the ground from under 
the opposition to compulsory service, which is based princi- 
pally on the contention that straight-out one-year service would 
interfere with higher education and business and industrial ap- 
prenticeship. It also would be attractive to state officials an 

their political organizations. : 


The foreign outlook is gloomy. Adding up the prospective de- 
mands on U.S. resources for rehabilitation of Britain, Russia, 
and China, together with those of lesser Allies and former 
foes, experts have arrived at the conclusion that all of them 
must be disappointed. The total is more than this nation’s in- 
dustry and agriculture can possibly satisfy. 


Russian-American relations meanwhile are deteriorating. The 
Russians’ technique of asking at international conferences for 
more than they expect to get in order to appear eminently 
reasonable when they modify their demands and of taking uni- 
lateral action to get what they want by fait accompli becomes 
more and more irritating to the Truman Administration. Yet 
officials find little public support for a policy of firmness, how- 
ever necessary. Congressional and State Department mail in- 
dicates that the average American doesn’t care very much 
what happens to Eastern Europe and is inclined to assume that 
diplomatic firmness must lead inevitably to war with. Russia. 


Congress is indifferent to foreign affairs and preoccupied with 
domestic issues at the moment. A lapse of interest in the United 
Nations Organization is apparent at the Capitol. Until a dra- 
matic crisis of some kind jolts Congress to attention, the State 
Department won’t get the kind of support and criticism it will 
need from the House and Senate to formulate and give effect to 
a democratic postwar foreign policy. / 


The permanent seat of the United Nations Organization almost: 


certainly will be in the U.S., probably San Francisco. Rivalry 
for it among the nations is not as keen as it was at the San Fran- 
cisco conference. In fact, it now appears that other members 
of the Big Five will insist upon an American base. 


Moderate reductions in individual income taxes will be recom- 
mended to Congress by Secretary of Treasury Vinson. But he 
will oppose anything like the 20% blanket cut proposed by Re- 
publican Congressman Knutson. Treasury experts contend that 
such a reduction would be overly generous to the higher brack- 
ets. Anyone now in the 90% bracket, for example, would retain 


<< 


almost 30 cents rather than 10 cents out of his income dollar if 
such a cut were made. 


Meat supply will be normal next month, but rationing prob. 
ably will continue. The OPA and the Agriculture Department 
both want to stop rationing as soon as possible but they ar 
fearful that livestock shipments may slow down again in No. 
vember and December. They want to avoid resumption of ra. 
tioning once it ends. — ; 


Fats and oils will have to remain on the ration list for some time, 
This is another restraining consideration to rationing officials in 
their handling of the meat problem. Once meat rationing is 
stopped there will be an inflation of ration currency affecting 
fats and oils. It would be simpler to free meats, fats, and oils 
at the same time. 


The OPA will liquidate itself by next June 30, turning sugar 
and rent control over to other agencies at that time. Meanwhile 
OPA Administrator Bowles will fight a rear-guard action against 
price inflation. He realizes that it will be a losing fight but feels 
that it has to be made. 


Organized labor no longer can be counted as an ally to the 
OPA. In its eagerness to win increased wage rates, labor lead- 
ers are quietly abandoning the cause of price control. Phil 
Murray has made it plain, for example, that he wants a $2-a 
day increase for his steel workers regardless of the effect of 
such a raise on the price of steel. . 


Tires will be plentiful and cheaper but not right away. Syn- 
thetic rubber stocks will be supplemented by natural rubber 
when the East Indies are reopened to United Nations com- 
merce. However, it will take several months to inventory nat- 
ural rubber stocks and to start moving them out of territory 
formerly held by the Japanese. . 


The government Rubber Commission headed by William L. 
Batt already is organizing for its study of the long-range prob- 
lem of reconciling the war-built synthetic industry in this coun- 
try with the natural production of the Far East. The commis- 
sion expects to have a report ready by the end of this year. It 
probably will hatch the curtailment but not abolition of the 
synthetic industry. 


Congress plans to raise its own pay and vote itself pension 
benefits at the current session. Its leaders now: believe public 
opinion will stand for such a measure. But congressmen 

senators will be less generous with themselves than President 


Truman has recommended. 


A pay boost to $12,500 or $15,000 a year, rather than the 
$20,000 suggested by President Truman, is now contemplated. 
Pension provisions of the proposed legislation would blanket 
legislators into the Civil Service Retirement System but requité 
them to make contributions covering past service. It would 
thus give them cheap but not free retirement insurance. 


Senators may be given a larger increase than members of the 
House. Representatives now get the same salary as senators 

$10,000 a year—but their take-home pay is larger because 6 
the $2,500 expense allowance voted earlier this year. Senato 

should get as much or perhaps a little more than their © 

leagues in the lower branch. 
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More Billions in Aid for Britain? 


Truman in Favor; Congress Wary 


Course of World Economy 
May Hinge on Decision; Talk of 
Backing Utopia Called Silly 


Around the long mahogany table in 
the air-conditioned splendor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board conference room in 
Washington, the British-American Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff once held secret 
meetings plotting the course of the war. 
Last week, high British and American 
officials once more occupied the luxuri- 


ously appointed chamber, but this time’ 


they met to survey what His Majesty’s 
Ambassador, Lord Halifax, called “The 
Economic Battle of Britain.” 

Denuded of the diplomatic verbiage 
which marked the proceedings, Britain 
was seeking funds—somewhere between 
$3,000,000,000 and -$6,000,000,000. If 
not an outright gift, then a noninterest- 
bearing loan, long-term preferred. The 
sum would be in addition to $13,498,000,- 
000 in Lend-Lease aid already advanced, 
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Batchelor—N Y. Daily News 
Cartoonists offer opposing views... 





which presumably would be canceled.* 

From neither Lord Halifax nor Lord 
Keynes, British economist, nor from the 
British Treasury .officials accompanying 
the negotiators, did the proposals come 
so bluntly. Nevertheless the sum of their 
words was that such a course was impera- 
tive for Britain to recover economically 
from the war. 

At a press conference, Keynes was 
vague. On the grounds that his answers 
would be premature, he declined to esti- 
mate the amount sought or the terms de- 
sired. On only one point was he specific: 
Britain did not want a loan at commercial 
interest rates. “We are not in the mood,” 
he said, “and we believe and hope that 
you are not in the mood to repeat the ex- 
periences of the last time’s war debts.” 

If the funds were not forthcoming, 


‘what then? Lord Keynes answered that by 
. implication. To get world trade into Brit- 


ish channels, Britain might have to pur- 


sue in self-defense its wartime blocked- . 


sterling system not unlike Hjalmar 
Schacht’s blocked-marks system by which 
Hitler Germany existed even in peacetime. 


Outroaring the Lion: Washington was 
of two minds. In Administration quarters 
the sentiment was definitely in favor of 
substantial aid to Britain. In Congress, 
there was a decided question mark: Could 
this nation, already nearly $300,000,000,- 
000 in debt and facing enormous peace- 
time expenditures, also attempt to under- 
write the financial recuperation of Brit- 
ain? Midwest Republicans did the talk- 
ing, but there were influential Demo- 
crats who privately subscribed to the 
essence of their utterances if not the 
tone of them. 

“Just what kind of saps,” cried Rep. 
Harold Knutson of Minnesota, ranking 
Republican on the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee, “do they think we 
are? If the British Treasury is in such a 
precarious condition why did a majority 
of the voters of the United Kingdom go 
to the polls at the recent election and 
vote to have the government take over 
the coal mines, utilities, transportation, 
and the banking system, not to mention 





®This week ex-President Hoover proposed a five- 
year moratorium on Lend-Lease debts. 


the liberalization of old-age assistance? 

“Where did they think the billions to 
finance such an ambitious program were 
to come from? From the United States, 
of course. Why should we finance this 
journey to Utopia? We were not con- 
sulted, neither were we allowed to vote 
on the proposition.” 

President Truman promptly character- 
ized Knutson’s remarks as “silly”; yet it 
was evident that such attacks would con- 
tinue unless the British could offer some 
better sales talk for public consumption 
than that outlined by Keynes during the 
first week of negotiations. Questioned 
persistently by a Washington reporter, 
Pete Brandt of The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, as to what the United States could 
gain by advancing a multibillion credit, 
Keynes finally replied: “To get the 
world’s economy going along the right 
lines would be your best possible reward.” 


os 


Hacking the 21 Points 


President Truman beat his first legisla- 
tive retreat last week. Only four days 
after he had submitted a 21-point domes- 
tic program to Congress (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 17), Mr, Truman himself engi- 
neered a compromise to avoid a full-dress 
showdown on his No. 1 objective; uni- 
form unemployment compensation of 
$25 a week. 

The strategic withdrawal was made 
with a minimum of fanfare. Last Tues- 
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day, Sept. 11, the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee, by a 10-to-8 vote, rejected the $25 
provision and ordered the pending Kil- 
gore Bill rewritten. Earlier, Sen. Harley 
M. Kilgore, champion of the’ President’s 
program, hotfooted it to the White House. 


There he told the President that he was — 


tired of banging his head against the 
committee’s economy-bloc wall while get- 
ting only lukewarm support from Demo- 
cratic colleagues who were supposed to 
be more favorably inclined to the legisla- 
tion. Mr. Truman listened sympathetical- 
ly—and acted realistically. 


Three Words, Three Ways: Within 
24 hours a secret memorandum outlining 
the President’s compromise was delivered 
to the committee’s tight-fisted chairman, 
Sen. Walter F. George. Quietly, George 
circulated it. among the membership. It 
analyzed the Kilgore Bill as to provisions 
considered by the President to be “indis- 
pensable,” “desirable,” and “omittable.” 

INDISPENSABLE were extension of un- 
employment benefits to Federal employes 
and maritime workers, and the extension 
of the duration of benefits to a maximum 
26 weeks in all 48 states—all increased 
costs to be borne by the Federal treasury. 


DeEsIRABLE was the uniform $25 a 


week, not on a mandatory basis as orig- 
inally proposed, but on a iss. yf 
basis requiring the states to seek the 
Federal aid. Also in the “desirable” cate- 
gory: travel pay for war workers to get 
home. . 

OMITTABLE was the provision raising 
unemployment compensation for war vet- 
erans frorn the $20 a week already pro- 


vided in the GI Bill of Rights to a maxi- 


mum $30. 


On Thursday, the committee took final Fo 


action. The $25 provision was not in- 
cluded—either on a mandatory or volun- 
tary basis. Instead, the measure proposed 
that the Federal government underwrite 
extension of the compensation period for 
26 weeks, but only in those states making 
formal request for it. Only shreds of the 
President’s original program remained: 
travel pay, and compensation coverage 
for Federal employes and maritime work- 
ers. The “omittable” increase for war 
veterans had been omitted. 

For those who had raised the question 
two weeks ago — Would the President 
make a fight for his New Dealish 21-point 
program?—there was a partial answer. On 


unemployment compensation, at least, he - 


would not. “4 
Tears for Two 

All the ingredients of trium New 
York welcomes were there: the bands, 


the flowers, the millions in the canyons of 
the Wall Street district, the cascading 
paper showers (estimated. at a high of 
490 tons), and squat little Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia in his customary corner in 
the guest of honor’s car—the same auto- 


mobile used by the King and Queen of 


New York’s millions 
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England, by General of the Army Eisen- 
hower, and by other previous objects of 
New York’s fulsome attentions. 

But to the welcome given Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright last week some- 
thing new was added: the tribute of tears. 
Along the entire 22-mile parade route, 
eyes glistened and throats were stilled at 


the sight of the gaunt, wrinkled soldier, 


deafened by the concussion of the big 
guns on Corregidor, weakened by 39 
months of Jap captivity, looking at least 


- a decade older thin his 62 years. Plainly, 


New Yorkers felt the impact of one Ameri- 
can’s gallant sacrifice for the military un-: 
preparedness of his countrymen. 


‘It Must Not Be .. . The four-star 
meg: showed unexampled modesty 

om the moment he stepped onto La 
Guardia. airport, cane in hand, from the 
C-54 bearing him from Washington, 
through the parade and reception at City 
Hall, an afternoon press conference, and a 
lavish banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria.* 
To the throngs who yelled “Hey, Skinny!” 
he smiled gently, to friends he recognized 
at City Hall—many of them, Corregidor 
veterans—he blew kisses. From the Mayor . 
he accepted honorary citizenship and 
gave thanks for his “repatriation” (a 


_great-grandfather was Episcopal Bishop 


of New York). 
He declared that he had geen such re- 
ceptions in .the newsreels but never 


-dreamed he would one day be so hon- 


ored: “It’s stupendous—I love it!” Mrs. 


Mm . Wainwright, never far from his side (un- 








Wainwright — 


til the war, the pair had been separated 
only a year and a half ‘in 34 years of 
marriage), felt the same. 

At the dinner General Wainwright 
added his weighty word to the rising con- 
troversy over the handling of the Japa- 
nese occupation. Even as his old chief, 
General of the Army MacArthur was 
defending the occupation as far from 
“kid glove” (see page 52), Wainwright 
hoped that Japan had begun “at least a 
hundred years of regret” and sternly 
added: “I haye no desire for personal 
revenge, nor do I believe that others who 
suffered with me have that feeling . . . 
But it must not be a soft occupation nor 
a soft peace.” 


Except for the fleeting personal refer- 
ence, the Japs’ prize captive remained 
silent on widespread rumors that he had 
been beaten during his imprisonment. 
Such secrets he reserved for his personal 
report to Washington, where he flew at 
the week end. Next, under: Mrs. Wain- 
wright’s vigilant eye (“He’s still half- 
starved,” she confided to women report- 


ers), he will take a long recuperative 


leave at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Plaudits for ‘Pappy’: While New York 
cheered Wainwright, Oakland, Calif., 
hailed another liberated hero: Lt. Col. 





*Remembering the prevalence of rice on the gen- 
eral’s diet for the past three years, guests raised eye- 
9% at one menu item: crown of pilaff with lobster - 
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Gregory Boyington, Marine flying ace 
and Medal of Honor winner, back home 
from nineteen months of Japanese cap- 
tivity. An uproarious, back-pounding re- 
union awaited him from 21 original mem- 
bers of his famous Black Sheep squad- 
ron (originally tagged “Boyington’s Bas- 
tards”) which he had whipped into 
shape and led to a smashing record of 96 
sure kills over Jap planes, 35 probables, 
68 damaged, and 17 destroyed (26 of 
the sure kills were Boyington’s own). 
“Pappy —so-called for his 32 years— 
pungently described his final flight over 
Rabaul in January 1944. His plane “afire, 
he bailed out at 200 feet and landed in 
the water with his throat, arms, and 


ankles full of lead, his left ear torn, and. 


his scalp “hanging in my eyes.” Picked 
up by an enemy submarine after four 
Zeros had thoroughly strafed him, he 
eventually landed in the notorious Ofuna 
prison camp. “I didn’t know one could 
get the baseball treatment without any 


_ bones broken, but now I know it is pos- 


sible,” the flier grimly recalled. _- 

Last week, before joining his comrades 
for the round of drinks he had promised 
them back in 1943, Boyington, too, had a 
parting word on the occupation of Japan: 
“If we give Japan a soft peace, the Japs 
will think we're even bigger suckers than 
they already believe we are.” 


ade 


The President: An Estimate 


Last Wednesday, Sept. 12, President 
Truman completed his fifth month in the 
White House. NEwswEeEk chooses to 
mark the eccasion by reprinting, for the 
information of its readers, an unusually 
bright and pungent estimate by one of 
the capital’s most competent observers. 
The story which follows was written by 
Bert Andrews, chief of the Washington 
bureau of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, for that newspaper’ s issue of Sept. 9. 


On Wednesday Harry S. Truman will 
have been President of the United States 
for five months and 
it is a fact .known 
to all members of 
the Washington 
press corps that de- 
spite this lapse of 
time the first ques- 
tions asked of them 
by: visiting firemen 
are: “What do you 
think of Truman? 
[7 How's he doing? 

N. Y. Herald Tribune What's he really 

Bert Andrews like? 

The answer to 
the first one depends entirely on who 
happens to be asked to do the thinking. 
_ The answer to the second is almost in- 
variably, “He's doing all right—so far.” 

The answer to the third has many 
facets. 

Some of the facets were enicmuicnal 
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Police lines fail to restrain an enthusiastic admirer of the Hero of Corregidor 


by the President himself when he went 
to a party yesterday. 

Some of them were supplied by people 
who were at the party. . 

Some of the samples run this way: 

The President is humble, for he talks 
a lot about seeing the hand of God in his 
elevation to the nation’s highest office. 

He is gregarious, for he got a lot of 
fun out of yesterday’s party. 

He is a good listener, but he’s just as 
apt as not to floor the talker by suddenly 
coming out with a flat “No” just when 
the talker is gloating inwardly, “Boy, 
have I sold him on my proposition!” 

He is a great believer in the preroga- 
tives of Congress, but he wouldn't hesi- 
tate to turn on the Presidential heat if 
necessary to ram some pet desire through 
Senate and House. 

He delegates authority, but he insists 
on the right of review. 

He is awed by the ccenieaiiics respon- 
sibility that has been put upon him, but 
not too awed to go ahead and take a 
chance on his judgment. 

He is a hard-boiled politician when it 
is necessary to engage in practical poli- 
tics—no holds barred. 

He’s a smooth politician when it comes 
to hand shaking and saying a nice word 
or two to well-wishers in a reception line. 

He is, in a word, prepping for 1948. 

Take yesterday’s party in detail. 

It was for Byron Price, director of the 
Office of Censorship, and representatives 
of press, radio, picture services, and 
magazines were there, as well as a lot 
of gold braid. 

Now a President of the United States 
doesn’t often leave the White House to 
go to a party for another man. Protocol 
frowns on it. But Mr. Truman has done 
it twice, at least. The other time was for 
the farewell party to Stephen T. Early, 


/ 


former White House press secretary. 
And President Truman doesn’t just 


“go” to a party. 
He pitches in and enjoys himself. 


ITEM-—A ‘secret-service man stopped 
the line of hand shakers to inject into it 
a waiter with a tray of hors d’oeuvres. 
“The President hasn’t had a bite,” ex- 
plained the secret-service man. The wait- 
er, John Sherley, reached the President 
with the tray. The President took half a 
hard-boiled egg. He started to take it in 
two bites. Then he took it in one because 
the line was moving up at him. He 
thanked the waiter and he said, “This 
is good. This is very good.” 


ITEM—A reporter who had brought 
his teen-age son to the reception to let 
the boy see the notables presented the 
boy to the President. The President 
caught the boy’s first name and repeated 
it as he shook hands and said that he 
was mighty happy to see the boy. He 
said it ‘as if he meant it. The boy grinned 
all over. The President told the boy that 
if he grew up to be as good a man as his 
father he would be doing all right. That 
made the boy feel good. It didn’t make 
the father feel bad* 


ITEM—One of the women hand shak- 
ers said to the President, “You are doing 
a mighty fine job.” The President’s face 
lighted with appreciation. He said that, 
well, he was trying to do the best he 
knew how to do. 


ITEM—President Truman spoke. He 
said he hasn’t had as much fun since the 
last time he was in the National Press 
Club. There was a roar of laughter at 
that. President Truman joined in it. What 
he meant was that the last time, when 





*The father, name undisclosed by Andrews, was 
Andrews himself. The son: Peter, age 14. 
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he was Vice President, he sat down to 


play the piano. Lauren Bacall sat wee 


the piano. A paaeerepber snapped the 
shot. It made a good one. Some of the 
Democratic headshakers thought the pic- 
ture ought to be destroyed as “undigni- 
fied.” Mr. Truman didn’t think so, and 
he still laughs about it. 


Mr. Price as being a smart politician. 
Everyone wondered what he meant. The 
President explained. A politician is a man 
who can make his comrades do some- 
thing that they don’t want to.do—and 
like it. 

Lee the President hit-a serious note. 

resenting this scroll to Byron 
Price” e said, “I am rewarding a good 
public servant.” 

The President emphasized ‘the words, 
“A good public servant.” And he was 
thinking about them as he added: 

“I “ana that will be my epitaph.” 


roy 


The Cop Came Back 


__ . The counterpart of the 400-yard strip 

along North Main Street in Randolph, 
Mass., may be found in any small town 
in America. Bounded by the post office 
and town hall, it includes the bank, the 
mortuary, the movie, the drugstore, 


Whitey’s Bakery, and McCarthy’s barber- - 


shop. The “business section” for Ran- 
dolph’s 8,000 citizens, it used to be for 
lanky, dark-haired Edward T. Clark—one 
of the town’s seven policemen—the beat 
he paced from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. That 
was for fifteen months before his. induc- 
tion into the Army in March 1944. 

Last July the strip became territory 
as embattled as any Edward Clark fought 
across in France. Medically discharged 
early this year because a shrapnel wound 
had permanently stiffened his left leg, 
Clark sought reinstatement in the police 
force on condition that he be given duties 
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lighter than his old beat: Police Chief 
Patrick T. O’Donnell refused: Clark, he 
said, could take his old beat, or else. 


Talk of the Town: Last week, in true 
land tradition, Randolph met 
ad-on at a specially convened 


ane ‘meeting in the 103-year-old town 
ITEM—The President smilingly praised .- 


hall; open to all registered voters, with 


loudspeakers carrying the debate to the 
overflow in the street. At the white- 


pillared entrance police carefully 


scanned 
~a check list to see that only those eligible 
“sto vote got in. The press was barred. 


The.burly police chief, father of two 
servicemen and 22 years in his present 
put his case bluntly. He had 

always ‘tried to “help the veteran” but 
“from the.first this man has been a trou- 
blemaker. He has had differences with 


’ other. officers. Up to this time he hasn’t 


played’ fair with me or anyone else.” 
-O’Donnell declared that after Army 


discharge papers and an examination by 


a | 
for limited duty, the veteran—with the 
advice of the Randolph Veterans’ Reha- 
bilitation Committee—got another doctor 
to declare him physically fit. If the dis- 
charge papers and the first doctor were 
right, O’Donnell explained, then Clark 
under civil service was not legally quali- 
fied for his job; if the second diagnosis 
was correct, and Clark was able-bodied, 
he could go to work at any time as a 
patrolman. On the basis of the second 
medical. opinion, O’Donnell had offered 
Clark his old job three times—and had 
been turned down. 

To the assembled townsmen, the 32- 
year-old policeman defended his refusal. 
I will accept duty,” he said, “but I will 
not accept duty where I have to walk 
the street from 11 at night until 7 in the 
morning.” Theodore S. Luddington, only 


ocal doctor had shown Clark fit only 


one of the town’s three selectmen to sup- 


port Clark’s view, arose. He charged 
Chief O'Donnell had said that if there 
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was any desk job on the force he would 
take it himself. Dramatically Ludding- 
ton cried: “If every boy who comes home 
has to go through this to get his job 
back, what will be the answer?” 

Townspeople put in their oars pro.and 
con—though not always pertinently. Said 
Frank Lemieux, a last-war veteran: “Mr. 
Luddington comes out and tells you how 
much ‘he loves the veteran. I tried to 
start a cab business. I applied for a li- 
cense, and who was giving me the boot? 
Mr. Luddington.” 

After a stormy two hours, the meeting 
voted on the question of providing Clark 
with “light police duties.” The result: 435 
no, 234 yes. Another resolution to create 
the job of Police Department clerk for 
him at a $2,500-a-year salary (his prewar 
wage: $2,070) likewise was defeated. 


Aftermath of a Debate: As mail be- 
gan to pour in to the principals, it grew 
plain that l’affaire Clark—first case of its 
kind in Massachusetts—had raked up 
many an old Randolph feud and launched 
many a new one. To inquiring out-of- 
towners O’Donnell insisted that Clark’s 
old beat could be covered by a°15-year- 
old boy—that it simply involved keeping 
an eye on the signal at the corner and 
watching the stores. “I told him,” O’Don- 
nell declared, “if anything happened not 
to do anything about it, but call for help.” 
He could have assigned Clark to a police 
car—but Clark’s war injury left him un- 
able to push pedals. 

In the little green cottage where he 
lives with his wife and two small daugh- 
ters, Clark disclosed he had-engaged a 
lawyer to push the case. Now employed 
at the Charlestown Navy Yard as a sheet- 
metal worker (“but who knows how long 
that will last?”), the veteran called him- 
self “damned discouraged,” and added: 

“I’ve done more fighting since I got home 
than I did in the pony it makes you 
wonder what you did it for.” 





Police Chief O'Donnell’s New England town-meeting victory ‘presages a legal battle by ex-soldier Clark and his family (center) 
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Two GIs: Hornberger is back in the eighth grade, Deshazer plans a mission to Japan 


Eighth-Grade GI 


There was a stir in the eighth-grade 
classroom of the Roxbury Township 
School of Succasunna, N. J., when James 
Hornberger Jr., a husky man of 24, came 


in, walked to a desk, and wedged him-~ 


self into a seat built for a 13-year-old. 
Throughout the morning the children 
stared at him and at the service-discharge 
button glittering on his lapel. At lunch- 
time he told them his adventures. 

Back in 1937, because he hated math 
and English, Jimmy quit the eighth grade 
of the Roxbury school three months be- 
fore graduation to become a plumber’s 
helper. He joined the Army in 1940. He 
was with an anti-aircraft unit at Pearl 
Harbor the. morning of the Jap attack 
and went on to campaigns in the Fiji Is- 
lands, New Hebrides, British Samoa, Tu- 
lagi, and Guadalcanal. He was discharged 
last July, a private first class, after five 
years’ service—the last seven months in a 
hospital with dengue fever and a severe 
tropical ailment (filariasis). 

He came home, joined the local chapter 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
took a $10-a-day landscape-gardening 
job. But he was set on a career in radio 


and television—things he had come close . 


to in the Army. He discovered that he 
could get nowhere without a high-school 
diploma. So he decided to get one by 
finishing grade school first. The $50-a- 
month educational benefits provided by 
the GI Bill of Rights spurred him on. 


Home Is the Scholar: Quitting his job, 
Jimmy settled down to the scholar’s grind 
the opening day of the fall term last week 
under. his former teacher, gray-haired 
Miss Elizabeth Creveling. Faithfully he 
plugged at his homework. His lessons in- 
cluded history, geography, and the once- 
hated math and English. Too old to play 
football and basketball with his class, he 
nevertheless went out for one extracurric- 


ular activity: He rejoined the school band 
he had once played trumpet in. 
Succasunna split sharply on whether 
Jimmy should be in grade school. Some 
praised. his courage; others thought he 
was too big and too worldly wise to as- 
sociate with children. The children them- 
selves elected him secretary of the 
Student Council. And the publicity about 
his decision brought encouraging mail— 
one letter from a 30-year-old ex-service- 
man whose college class calls him “Pop,” 
Jimmy’s adventure was one that many 
another young veteran would follow 


‘with personal interest. 
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‘Love Your Enemies’ 


To the solitary inmate of the dank Japa- 
nese prison cell the message of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount came unmistak- 
ably clear: “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 


‘that hate you, and pray for them which 


despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 
The prisoner’s eyes shone. God, he said 
later, had talked to him and he had under- 
stood—as plainly as if some ordinary being 
had been in the cell talking with him. 

Then and there an idea took root in the 
mind of 32-year-old Staff Sgt. Jacob Des- 
hazer—an idea which the captured Doo- 
little Tokyo raider nursed ke his 
41-month confinement, his eventual liber- 
ation by parachutists (NEwswEEK, Sept. 
3), and his return to the States. As soon 
as he could, he would go back to Japan 
as a missionary. 

Arriving at his mother’s home in Salem, 
Ore., from Walter Reed Hospital last 
week, Sergeant Deshazer, still weary and 
hollow-eyed and slow-speaking, calmly 
announced plans for a future far dif- 
ferent from his boyhood days when he 
was a “pretty rough guy” who never 
went to Sunday school. 

Now on a 60-day furlough while the 
Army determines the amount of perma- , 
nent harm wrought by his imprisonment, 
he hopes by the first of the year to enroll 
at a divinity school for formal theological 
training (his education ended with high 
school). For money, he had a backlog to 
depend on: $5,600 in back pay, $2,650 
for radio and newspaper interviews, plus 
aid under the GI Bill of Rights. 

Once a minister, Deshazer declared, he 








European 


Failure of a Quest: At Cassino, 28-year-old Milton Kaufman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
lost both legs. Last week the veteran boarded a homecoming transport for a re- . 
union with his old outfit, the 189th Field Artillery. Of the original members, he 
found only one. The rest were dead, missing, discharged, or trai.sj red. 
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would launch a lifetime mission to help | 


Christianize the people who were respon- 
sible for the grim experience of his past 
three years: the people who had sen- 
tenced him and crewmates to death (later 
commuted to life imprisonment), held 
him in solitary for months at a time, and 
fed him a diet of rice, soup, and tea 
(his weight dropped from his normal 160 
to 128). What happened to him, the 
sergeant said: “Must not happen again 
to any man.” Deshazer seemed to bear 
no ill will. “There is much to be done 
in Japan for the little man.” 


at 


Independence Interlude 


Compared with its past mileage, the 
Sacred Cow’s latest excursiorr was a trifle. 
The special Presidential plane which had 

. carried the late Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
Yalta and Harry S. Truman to San Fran- 
cisco took off from Washington last Fri- 
day afternoon with the President’ and his 
wife, deposited them six and a half hours 
and 1,003 miles later in Kansas City, and 
on Sunday flew the President back to 
Washington. 

But the trip had its significance none- 
theless. Returning Mr. Truman to his 
home town of Independence, Mo., for the 
second time since his accession to the 
White House, it reaffirmed to the nation 
—and to Missouri—that five months of 
executive cares (see page 38) had not 
lessened the Truman capacity for simple, 
folksy enjoyment. Relaxing last week end, 
the President: 

@ The night of his arrival joined a stag 
party at the home of Roger T. Sermon, 
Mayor of Independence and a comrade in 
‘the last war. Reporters who had flown to 
Missouri in a second C-54 later asked the 
President: “Did you win or lose?” Mr. 








Acme 
The President and Mrs. Truman fly home to Missouri for a respite from capital cares 


Truman was smilingly noncommittal, but 
Eddie Jacobson, his onetime partner in 


haberdashery, was explicit: “I didn’t win - 


a pot, and the game lasted from 8:30 to 
12. The President won a little.” 

@ Rose at 6:30 the next morning and left 
by car for an hour’s visit with “mamma” 
at her Grandview farm. “Going to your 
Kansas City office?” a secret-service man 
called. The President, minus a topcoat 
despite the chill, rolled down a window, 
cupped hands to mouth, and yelled: “I'll 
be there about ten.” 

@ Brought his mother a brand new pho- 
tograph of himself for the mantel and 
showed her «a portfolio of pictures from 
Potsdam. The press, firmly barred by 
the President, had to content itself with 
the newest anecdote about the spry, 92- 
year-old lady: During her Mother’s Day 
visit to the White House, the President 
offered to let her sleep in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s bed. Mrs. Truman, wife of a Con- 


federate sympathizer, drew herself up __ 
and cried: “What! Sleep in the bed of - 


THAT man?” 
@ Visited Eddie Jacobson’s haberdash- 


ery and bought eighteen pairs of socks, 


because as Jacobson later quoted the 
President, he wanted to make up Jacob- 
son’s losses of the previous evening. 
Asked by reporters what size the socks 
were, the President demurred on the 
grounds that when he'd recently men- 
tioned his shirt size, well-wishers’ had 
flooded him with -shirts. Jacobson was 
less bashful: the .Presidential sock size, 
he revealed, is ll. 

@ Spent several hours receiving friends 
at his office in the Kansas City Federal 
building. Among the visitors; two mem- 
bers of his old overseas outfit, Battery D, 
who gave hima gold identification card 
certifying him as a member of the battery. 
They added 200 paper cards to be auto- 


graphed by him and sent to all bona fide 
members. Reason: to discredit some 50,- 
000 claims to membership made since the 
Truman Presidency began. 

@ Said hello to old friends at Court- 
house Square in Independence, ne 
them by first name. Most replied in kin 


but later confusedly switched to “Mr. 


President.” To popular wonderment over 
the absence of the military aide who had 
accompanjed Mr. Truman on his June 
tripthome, United States Marshal Fred A. 
Canfil, an old friend, explained: “The 
war's over.” 

@ In the week end’s one serious interlude, 
held a brief press conference. Trim in a 
fresh gray suit with a forget-me-not in the 
lapel, he parried until his return to Wash- 
ington questions over the rumored resig- 
nation of Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson. He confirmed the pending ar- 
rival home of Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 


- Ambassador to China; in answer to a 


question as to whether Hurley would re- 
port on his efforts to settle differences 
between Chungking and the Chinese 
Communists, Mr. Truman tossed off .a 
casual bombshell: since Russia recognized 
Chungking, he said, the Communists had 
kind of dropped out of the picture. 

@ On Sunday, skipped church because, 
he explained, his appearance seemed to 
cause such a disturbance. “I’ve just de- 
cided to stay at home and read what the 
papers have to say about me, instead.” 
He also strolled about the yard of his 
home and chatted with rubbernecking 
GI’s. Early in the afternoon he took the 
plane for Washington, leaving behind 
Mrs. Truman and his daughter (they will 
return in two weeks, Margaret to resume 
her college studies). At the airport his 
mother gave him some parting advice: 
“You be good—and be game.” 


ow 
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Doctor to Harry 


At Potsdam in July, a young Army 
doctor named Wallace Graham called on 
President Truman. The husky 84-year-old 


‘medic was no gate crasher. Back in 


Kansas City, his father had been Mr. 
Truman’s friend and occasional physician. 
Further, young Graham had a wealth 
of experiences to relate. He had been 
twice wounded and was a veteran of the 
battles of Normandy and the Rhine. He ~ 
spent almost an hour chatting with the 
President. 

Last week, Colonel Graham, an ama- 
teur horticulturist who liked to brighten 
up battle-area hospitals with window 
boxes of flowers, became the new White 
House physician. Looking more like a 
college athlete (he was a University of 
Missouri boxer and track man) than a 
holder of degrees from Europe's leading 
medical schools, Graham succeeded 57- 
year-old Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
for twelve years physician to President 


Roosevelt. The admiral will devote full 
time to his service job: Surgeon General 
of the Navy. — ao 
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He Had Been There Before 


The tip came from a distant relative 
by marfiage who saw an old post-office 
circular and noted the resemblance be- 
tween the man sought on an embezzle- 
ment charge—James L. Parks, postmaster 
of Carbondale, Ill., from 1912 to 1918 
—and James L. Harris, 67, wealthy poul- 
try raiser of Magnolia, Del. Set again on 
the trail they had intermittently followed 
since Parks’s indictment in 1921, detec- 
tives on Sept. 7 confronted Harris, who 
readily admitted he was Parks, submit- 
ted to arrest, and posted $10,000 bond 
with $1,000 bills he had in his pocket. 

Facing extradition to Illinois last weck, 
Parks denied the charge that he had em- 
bezzled $3,336 in the last war’s savings 
stamps while Carbondale postmaster. He 
called it a case of clerical error. He ex- 
plained that he had changed his name 
after playing a bit part in a motion pic- 
ture; that he had spent the past quarter 
century variously dabbling in real estate 
in Texas and Florida, selling securities 
in New York, and raising chickens in 
Delaware. Further, he had even visited 
Carbondale two years ago without caus- 
ing any hue and cry. 


The Man of Magnolia: Parks’s- pro- 
tests notwithstanding, William Hart, 
United States Attorney for Eastern Illi- 
nois, prepared to seek a new indictment 


‘against him To a possible defense based 


on the statute of limitations, Hart coun- 


tered that the law did not apply because 


Parks was a fugitive. The authorities had 
other questions to ask Parks: In 1925 he 
dived through the window of a train 
bearing him from Miami to Chicago (in 
the company of a police officer) to face 
charges of defrauding his schoolteacher- 
fiancée of $2,000 life savings. Parks was 
married and the father of three children 
at the time. 

In Magnolia, where for the past fifteen 
years Parks has lived with his second 
wife and their son, the community was 
shocked. Although regarded as definite- 
ly not a mixer (his farm was outside of 


town and somewhat isolated), he had . 


been highly respected as a shrewd and 
industrious businessman. Neighbors re- 
called that seven years ago he won a ‘pie- 
baking contest over the best entries of 
women contestants and ‘as a result got 
his name and picture in the state’s big 
dailies. Had there been any reason to 
suspect Parks as a hunted man, Magnolia 
pointed out, that episode in his other- 
wise quiet career would promptly have 
dispelled it. 


oor 


Battened Down 


. The long hours of waiting followed the 
same awesome pattern of other autumns. 
On Thursday night, the red and black 
hurricane signals began to fly from Key 


_ West to Jacksonville.“ Then newspapers 


and the radio shouted the warning: “Seek 


shelter . . . place loose articles in sale 
places . . . stay on that side of the house 
opposite from the wind.” Weather recon- 
naissance pilots reported that the hurri- 
cane—a 150-mile-an-hour monster roar- 
ing from the Bahamas—would strike 
Miami Saturday. Stormwise Miamians, 
min¢éful of the devastation in 1926, 1935, 
and last October, battened down for the 
blow. 

Friday morning, the Red Cross pre- 
pared to open stocked emergency shelters 
for the 47,000 évacuées already stream- 
ing into Miami from the south. The Navy 
ordered its ships secured, and all mili- 
tary, commercial, and private aircraft 
flown to safe haven. As far north as Palm 
Beach, residents worked feverishly to pre- 
pare against the wind ‘and rain. Citrus 
growers clung to their radios for hourly 
reports as the day wore on. Toward eve- 








The Buys of Texas 


At La Guardia Field in New York,-a 
98-pound woman carrying 1,200 pairs 
of nylon hose as her personal baggage 
boarded a plane. Mrs. Evelyn Lynch, a 
buyer for A. Harris & Co., a Dallas de- 
partment store, could look with satisfac- 
tion on her feat: she had scooped the 
country with the first ‘sizable allotment 
of postwar nylons to reach the market. 

Twenty-four hours later the store ran 
a five-column ad in The Dallas Morning 
News announcing its triumph: Sale-- 
one pair to the customer, sizes 8% to 10%, 
prices, $1.65 (48 gauge) and‘ $1.95 (51 
gauge), color, “sunniblush” only. At 8 
a.m., the first customer hit the doors of 
A. Harris & Co.—one Bill Lewis whose 
wife wanted a pair, size 9. By 9:30 a.m., 
when the store opened, the police had 
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The worst hurricane since 1926 litters Biscayne Boulevard in’ Miami 


ning anxiety increased: the hurricane 
was descending viciously on the Keys. 

On Saturday, 99-mile winds lashed 
through Miami’s palm-lined streets, and 
headed with diminis:ied force toward the 
fruit belt in the northern part of the 
state. Torrential rains drenched the coast. 
On Sunday, picking their way through 


_ fallen trees and overturned cars, Floridi- 


ans surveyed damage estimated at $50,- 
000,000—smashed houses, factories con- 
sumed by flames, crops ruined, highways 
flooded. Heaviest loss, some $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000, was sustained at the 
Richmond Naval Air Station. Its three 
huge hangars—largest in the world, ap- 
proximately 1,100 feet long and 320 feet 
wide with roofs supposedly hurricane- 
proof—collapsed, burned, and destroyed 
366 planes and 25-blimps. Moving up the 
coast from Florida, the storm turned in- 
land over the Carolinas. There it 
spent its fury and subsided. intu hard 
rain and wind. The hurricane’s toll: at 
least eight deaths. 


roped off 3,500 men and women in a 
line two blocks long. By 11:30 a.m., 
1,200 pairs were gone. Only one person 
in the queue had received preferred 
treatment: T/Sgt. Robert A. Owen, who, 
shot down over Cologne a year ago, had 
lost 48 pounds in an 83-mile~ forced 
march as prisoner of the Germans. Learn- 
ing that Owen sought nylons as a present 
for. his wife, the management sent him 
out a pair. 


Pe 


Working Over VA 


The long and loud demand for reform 
of the Veterans: Administration, bore its 
first fruit last week. In Washington, Gen. 


Omar N. Bradley, VA’s new administra- . 
tor, announced reorganizational plans . 


modeled in many respects on the Army’s | 


own system of regional districting. 
Essentially, the move was one ot de- 

centralization to eliminate red tape and 

provide closer supervisiur of veterans 
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facilities throughout the nation. How- 
ever, the reorganization was still mostly 
on paper and Bradley frankly warned 
that real reform would still be months 
in the making. 


Fist Step: Establishment of thirteen | 


branch offices* to have direct control and 
supervision of all veterans projects in 
their respective areas. : 

SEconp Step: Decentralize adminis- 
tration. of insurance and death claims, 
giving the branch offices full jurisdiction 
in both categories. 

Tuirp Step: Ally veterans hospitals 
with medical schools to overcome the 
shortage of doctors and where possible 
establish internships and _ physician resi- 
dencies. 


Fourtu Step: Give the medical and , 
vocational divisions equal rank with other 


departments of VA. 

Bradley claimed no cure-all, thus in- 
dicating other reforms are still to come. 
“Don’t get the idea,” he said, “that we 
think this plan will perform a miracle or 
get things done right now. But we hope 
it will show a definite improvement in the 
work of the Veterans Administration.” 


OP 


POW’s for Ike 


For the 417,034 Axis prisoners of war 
in this country the War Department last 
week had word that repatriation was in 
sight. The 362,170 Germans and 49,784 
Italians definitely would be home by 
early spring; the 5,080 Japanese, as soon 


- as General of the Army MacArthur was 


ready to receive them. 

The Provost Marshal General’s office 
was able to step up the schedule of de-. 
partures because of the Japanese sur- 
render and the easing of the home-front 
labor shortage through our own veterans’ 
demobilization. Already, sinGe V-E Day, 
it had shipped back 11,554 Germans and 
1,087 Italians, chiefly sick and wounded. 
Now it hoped to ship 18,000 POW’s 
in September, double that number in 
October, and 40,000 a month there- 
after until all have been cleared out. 
Italian service units will be first to be 
repatriated because they were the “most 
cooperative” POW’s, “cooperative” Ger- 
mans will be next, and “non-cooperative” 
Germans last. 

The voyage home: for Italians and 
Germans will be on vessels bound for 
Europe to pick up returning GI’s—lux- 
ury liners as well as converted Liberty 
and Victory ships. Expenses of repatria- 
tion, initially paid by the American Gov- 
ernment, are expected to be repaid 
through reparations. Where the POW’s 
would go once they hit Europe—whether 
to their homes'or just be dumped inside 
their own borders—Washington professed 
not to know. The War Department would 
say only that the prisoners would be 
“turned over to Eisenhower.” 





*Scheduled sites: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Denver, Minneapolis, New York 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. San Francisco, Seattle, an 
Washington. 








UNRRA or USSR? 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
about to consider giving an extra $1,350,- 
000,000 for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, last 
week- got a vicarious eyewitness view of 
UNRRA operations in Poland from Pol- 
ish-descended Rep. Joseph F. Ryter, Con- 
necticut Democrat. Ryter said: UNRRA 
supplies are being left standing on rail- 
way sidings, rerouted, sold on the black 
market and otherwise wasted; the little 
the Poles get they think is being donated 
by Russia. His recommendation: Stop 
Russia’s “abuse” of UNRRA before grant- 
ing any more funds. 
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An English wedding awaits Mary 


Love Isn't Blind 


In Biggleswade, England, last week, 
preparations were made for a wedding. 


Harry Christopher Marstom, 44, Bed-. 


fordshire factory inspector, impatiently 
awaited the arrival of an American bride 
he had never met. 

In Washington, D. C., Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado furthered the ro- 
mance. He personally intervened with 
the State Department to obtain a pass- 
port for the girl, who had waited since 
1939 for passage to England. 

In Colorado Springs the girl—blond, 
5-foot-1 Mary Mansfield, 838—boarded a 
or with her dog on a leash, on the 

rst stage of her 5,000-mile journey. 
Through no whim of Mary Mansfield’s 
but through necessity, did the. dog ac- 
company her. She is blind. So is the man 
she will marry. Since 1935 they have 
carried on a long-distance courtship in 
Braille and through exchange of voice 
recordings. ney, 

That was the year that Mary, a gradu- 
ate of Colorado College, became editor 
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of a magazine for the blind. One of her 
first contributors was Chris Marstom. 
“About eight years ago we started writ- 
ing every day,” said Mary. “Suddenly we 
woke up and were in love.” 

From. Chris's vivid letters, Mary feels 
she already knows the little town, 30 
miles northwest of London, where the 
Marstoms have lived for generations. The 
Northhill Crown Inn, a pub, has been 
managed by the Marstom family for 
nearly 100 years. Across the street is the 
tiny post office where his mother is post- 
mistress, and nearby, the church where 
they will marry, with all Biggleswade in 
attendance. 


ron 


The Jury 


The Administration last week com- 
pleted its job of taking over the Pearl 
Harbor investigation. On Friday, Sept. 
14, President Kenneth McKellar of the 
Senate and Speaker Sam Rayburn of the 
House announced the membership of 
the ten-man committee authorized by 
Congress to inquire into the Dec. 7, 


-1941, disaster. 


Whether by prescience or not, the 
Democrats selected included some of the 
ablest backfield blockers that any politi- 
cian could want should the Republicans 
seek to capitalize on the probe. In fact, 
few disputed that frequent political erup- 
tions were an inherent possibility in the 
composition of the committee: The 
chosen: : 

By McKEL.ar: 

Democrats: Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, party wheelhorse and Democratic 
leader of the Senate. Walter F. George, 
highly conservative Georgia Democrat 
whose attempts at party regularity un- 
der the Roosevelt Administration seldom 
came off. Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, an 
all-out New Dealer. 

For the GOP: Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan, whose reputation rests largely 
on his ability as a thoroughgoing investi- 
gator. Owen Brewster of Maine, a 
staunch party man. 

By RAyYBURN: 

Democrats: Jere Cooper of Tennessee, 
another party wheelhorse whose slow, 
verbose questioning of witnesses often 
resembles a filibuster. J. Bayard Clark of 
North Carolina, another conservative but 
a party regular. John W. Murphy of Penn- 
sylvania, a 100 per cent New Dealer. 

For the GOP: Frank B. Keefe, a Wis- 
consin isolationist of giant frame and 
powerful voice whose talent for biting 
cross-examination has usually been re- 
served for attacking the New Deal. Ber- 
trand W. Gearhart of California, a tena- 
cious questioner and anti-New Dealer. 

All had one thing in common—they 
were lawyers. Still to be chosen and per- 
haps the key to the success of. the in- 
quiry: the committee counsel. Most Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans joined in urgir 
that the counsel be of couscciened 
tegrity and ability. 


- 











Get cracking, pal...Have a Coke © 


(DO YOUR STUFF ) 


...or it’s fun to make friends 


It’s an international event that always 
comes off smoothly when fighting men 
of Canade, Beitain and the U: S, A. gee 
together for a bit of sociability. Espe- 
cially when there’s Coca-Cola around to 
add friendliness to new acquaintance. 
Have a Coke is an invitation that every- 
body understands, whether it’s spoken 
with a Canadian, British or American 
accent—or any accent in the world. It 


means I’m for you, chum; we can get along 


—from Los Angeles to London, from 
Macon to Montreal. At most any stop 
on the globe, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is a familiar 
symbol of good will. 


* * * 
Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 


the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 


“since way back when”. 


‘the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” =Coca-Cola 
You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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A VITAL PART OF YOUR 


ove LITERALLY, 


THAT'S RIGHT... NOTHING. A blank, an absence of anything 
e Do 


.or, technically, a high vacuum... is all-important to 
television. 


For a high vacuum in a television tube is necessary for 
control of the electrons that make television a reality. 

The first step toward a high vacuum is pumping the air 
out of the tube. But pumping won’t remove enough of it. 
getter” of barium, one of the less com- 
mon metals, comes in—and more air goes out of — 


Here’s where a “ 


Inserted inside the television tube, the barium “getter” i 
flashed from the outside by plnetednlty. Instantly it isa anil 
izes and entraps the remaining air.* 

Barium “getters” were developed by KEMET LABORA- 
TORIES COMPANY, INC., in their research on metals. 


TELEVISION 


SET WILL BE A VAG 
NOTHING! 


Contributions by this and other UCC Units to television 
and electronics do not stop here. Radio, radar, X-ray, hear- 
ing aids and other electronic devices have also benefited by 
the extensive research of UCC Units in the fields of alloys, 
carbons, chemicals, gases and plastics. 

Vv 


*Barium has a high affinity for oxygen ...and other gases. When the 
“getter” is flashed in television or radio tubes, molecules of hot metal- 
lic vapor combine with...and immobilize ...remaining particles of 
air. The barium, with the “captured” air is deposited as a silvery. film 
inside the tubes. 


Most UCC products .. . like barium “getters”... are basic raw mate- 
rials for American industry. Just about every business enterprise, from 
the small corner garage to the largest steel plant, uses them in one form 
or another. If you want a description of these products and how they 
are used, write for the booklet I'-9 “Products and Processes of UCC.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [I] New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 


Control of the Atomic Bomb 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Oficial thinking about control 
of the atomic bomb is rather chaotic. 
The first instinct is to echo Senator 
Connally’s plea that we keep the bomb 
to ourselves. But, the scientists assure 
us, that could be no more than a tem- 
porary safeguard. The basic science of 
the bomb is generally known. The raw 
materials of the explosive 
are scattered over the earth. 
The plants for producing it 
are complicated and _ ex- 
pensive, but not beyond the 
means of other nations. The 
methods of assembling and 
exploding the bomb are not 
supernatural. 

Even without our blue- 
prints and formulas and the 
aid of the scientists and 
technicians who produced 


-our bomb, another nation might be 


expected to duplicate the feat in from 
two to five years. 

We have, therefore, a_ relatively 
short time to work on the problem of 
international control of atomic fission. 
It would be risky to wait until some 
other nation has begun to produce 
atomic bombs before tackling this 
problem. By being secretive ourselves 
we will stimulate secrecy and distrust 
on the part of others. 

Our power to determine how atomic 
fission shall be controlled is probably 
at its maximum now. It will gradually 
diminish as other nations begin to 
catch up with us. If we delay too 
long in bringing forth constructive 
proposals, it may vanish forever. 

Also to be considered is research 
and development in peacetime uses of 
atomic fission. These might -be re- 
tarded by a rigid policy of secrecy, 
especially one administered by the 
military. 


Logic points toward control of the 
release of atomic energy through an 
international agency. The controlling 
agency probably would have to have a 
large body of inspectors. and the au- 
thority to send them anywhere in any 
country at any time. It probably would 
have to station permanent inspectors 
at all installations where elements for 
use in atomic fission are assembled, 
produced, stored, or used in important 
quantities. 

But if such an international agen- 
cy for coritrol and inspection were 
created, it almost certainly would not 





confine its attention to atomic energy. 
It would control: and inspect other 
forms of armament which might be 
used in surprise attacks to wreak sud- 
den devastation. In fact, this agency 
probably would be only one branch of 
a general system of regulation of the 
instruments of war. 

Continuous international 
inspection of armaments is 
not a new idea. It was con- 
sidered at the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference and 
was included in the plan 
which President Roosevelt 
submitted to other heads of 
nations in 1933. But to be 
effective in the age of rock- 
ets and robots as well as 
atomic fission, it would have 
to be much more thorough 
than anyone contemplated a_ bare 
dozen years ago. It might have to ex- 
tend into research laboratories, as well 
as into factories and arsenals, and into 
all places where weapons might be 
secretly produced or stored. 

Officials who are giving thought to 
practical procedure run into one quan- 
dary after another. But the first step 
clearly is to set up our own national 
controls over the bomb and atomic 
fission. It is important that these should 
not be strictly military, although it 
would seem desirable to hedge the 
bomb with greater secrecy than it has 
had since voluntary censorship was 
lifted. It is probably important also 
that the national controlling agency 
should be given a good deal of leeway 
in formulating policies. 


The national control agency 
should be set up promptly. It might 
well be directed to study the problem 
of eventual international controls. The 
moral influence of the United States 
would be enhanced if the President 
and Congress indi¢ated an intention of 
entrusting the bomb ‘and our know!l- 
edge of atomic fission to the United 
Nations, when a suitable system of con- 
trol and inspection has been set up 
and subject to other agreements on 
the regulation of armaments. In any 
event, a period of exploration and de- 
bate will follow. Doubtless it. will ex- 
tend round the world. But the initia- 
tive in making concrete proposals 
should come from the United States 
and the co-title holders in the bomb, 
Britain and Canada. 


"F-N TEST? 


*FN 
the famous 
Finger Nail 

Test 
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1 “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
| &e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
| druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
| large economy size. 
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LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 

@ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANGOLIN! 





Refined LANO- 

e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- . 
ber or drug counter. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


| Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream. 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify their hair. Try it be- 
| fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
| wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
| training children’s hair. 
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Oil Man 


In London last week, three Americans 
sat down with their British opposites to 
negotiate an agreement to end jungle 
law in the exploitation of the world’s oil 
resources. Failure might well be the first 
step down the road to another war. 

The flash of the atomic bomb had not 
blinded these negotiators to the fact that 
this war was won on oil; that if there is 
another, petroleum still is likely to grease 
the guns, drive the tanks, and power the 
planes and ships. Though the guns are 
silenced now, the undercover battle to 
wrest control of petroleum resources— 
especially in the Middle East—goes on. 
It is to end such undeclared war, marked 
by cutthroat ..competition and shady 
manipulations under cover of diplomacy, 
that the two missions are negotiating. 

Head of the American commission is 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
Policy man is Charles B. Rayner, State 
Department petroleum adviser. But the 
man expected to carry the ball is Ralph 
K. Davies, Deputy Administrator of the 
Petroleum Administration for War. It 


~ was Davies who was chiefly responsible 
for taking gasoline out of the family auto — 


during the war—and for putting it back 
right after the Jap surrender. 


Up an Oil Ladder: Davies is a self- 
made man of the type that was supposed 
to have passed from the American scene 
with Horatio Alger. At 15 he was a clerk 
in the Fresno branch office of Standard 
Oil of California. Twenty-odd years later 


he became ranking 
vice’ president of 
the company. 
Though his formal 
education ended in 
the second year of 
high school, he has 
the polished man- 
ner and the fluent 
speech of the grad- 
uate of Groton and 
Harvard. 

One of the few 
top industrialists 
who came into gov- 





. Harris & Ewing 
Ralph K. Davies 


_ernment for an emergency job before - 


Pearl Harbor and stayed all through the 
war, Davies is a tough, poker-faced bar- 
gainer. Of middle height, he has the 
lean, taut-muscled frame of an athlete. 
At 48, he has steel-gray eyes and hair, 
black and bushy brows. He thinks twice 
before speaking, then speaks without 
hesitation. His aides say he has never 
had to retract a public statement since 
he came to Washington. 

When Ickes was appointed Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense in 
May 1941, he immediately thought of 
Davies, whom he had met in early NRA 
days and taken a fancy to as “an indus- 
trialist’ with a sense of human values.” 
He asked Davies to be his deputy admin- 
istrator and when Davies accepted, Ickes 
welcomed him: “Well, you’re a public 
servant now. You won’t get much money 
and some people will try to poison your 
coffee. If you do a good job you will be 
rewarded with a Senate investigation.” 





Ancient History: Traces of the days when Great Britain was America’s foe, not 





Acme 


friend, turned up when workmen were repairing and redecorating the White House, 
Lorenzo. Simmons: Winslow, architect,.inspects smudge marks dating back to the 
fire British soldiers set when their army invaded Washington durin the war of 1812. 
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The Collective Individualists: Davies 


' immediately went to work on the oil in- 


dustry, perhaps the most ruggedly in- 
dividualistic in the country. He won top 
men to his agency and wrested from them 
an unprecedented: amount of cooperation. 


: They pooled their products, their ex- 


clusive processes, their equipment and 
plants at PAW request. They built re- 
fineries wherever asked. 

This industry-government partnership 
was so successful that the PAW never set 
up an enforcement division, a situation 
unique among war agencies. Today, the 
PAW can brag that no essential war pro- 
duction was slowed down for lack of oil; 
that no American military operation was 
delayed for lack of fuel. 


Oiling All the Lamps: If the Ameri- 
can oil industry can cooperate with no 
loss of its competitive standing for the 
sake of victory, Davies asks, why can’t 
the same principles be applied on an in- 
ternational scale for the sake-of main- 
taining peace? Because Britain and the 
United_States control 80 per cent of the 
world’s oil resources, a treaty between 
these two would be the first step toward 
a multilateral agreement that would 
bring oil to the lamps. of every nation 
without setting the planet on fire. 

The London meeting is the. second 
try in this direction. A year ago an oil 
agreement was signed in Washington 
but it failed to satisfy industry (which 
feared too much government control) or 
Congressional leaders. This time Davies | 
takes a draft which he thinks will answer 
their objections. During the first meeting, 
British negotiators insisted on the privi- 
lege of buying oil only from sterling 
areas if foreign-exchange conditions were 
unfavorable. Davies held firm. The Brit- 
ish yielded. They are expected to make 
a similar resistance this time. 

Davies thinks this will be his last job 
as a_government official. When he winds 
up the PAW by the end of the year, he 
will go back to his old job and his wife 
and three daughters whom he left be- 
hind in Menlo Park, Calif. He never 
brought- his family to Washington, be- 
cause his 10- to 16-hour day left little 
time for home life. 

“Tl be rolling up the barbed wire soon 
and going home,” he said as he left for 
London. 


Pam 


Politics 


After reading President Truman’s 16,- 
000-word message to Congress, one 
member of the Heuse quipped to Speak- 
er Rayburn: “Do you think we'll have to. 
pass all those bills to get our $10,000 
raise?’ . . . When the President nom- 
inated former’ Missouri Sen., Bennett 
Champ Clark to the District, of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, another remarked: 
“Truman is still distributing his. patron-' 
age impartially between the East and 
West—St. Louis and Kansas City.” ~ 
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Our Veterans nee 


An Important Message from 
Major General NORMAN T. KIRK, 
The Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


vo have undoubtedly heard much 
concerning the difficulties of re- 
adjustment which confront the returning 
Veteran. 


Actually, the vast majority of our 
Veterans will return from the War phys- 
ically fit—ready and anxious to take up 
civilian life again. 

Some will not be so fortunate. There 
will be those who are disabled . . . some 
physically and some mentally scarred. 


The United States Army and Navy 
provide medical treatment and care for 


our men in the services; the Veterans Ad- 


ministration for those who are discharged. 
In many cases there comes a time when, 
for sound medical reasons, it is best for 
the Veteran to return to his home en- 
vironment. 


Once at home, it is, of course, the fam- 
ily’s responsibility to help him with sym- 
pathy and patience to get back to normal 
as fast as possible. There is much that 
parents, wives, and relatives can do. 


The help which cannot be given in the 
home becomes the responsibility of your 
community, which should be prepared to 
offer such Veterans various aids, includ- 
ing: 3 
1. Medical advice, if needed. 


2. Assistance in obtaining work 
which will be consistent with 
impairments. 


For those who return hale and hearty 
. .. It is the responsibility of the com- 
munity to extend every aid which will 
facilitate a rapid return to everyday life. 


This may be achieved if the Veteran may 
obtain, if necessary: 


1. Help in securing employment 
through competent vocational 
counsel, 


2. Advice on legal, educational, do- 
mestic affairs and other questions. 


Many communities already offer help- 
ful services to Veterans. If yours does not, 
you — who belong to business, civic, 
church, and other community groups— 


may take the lead in establishing such as- 


sistance in your own community. If your 
town already supports Veterans Aid bu- 
reaus under various auspices, let me urge 
you to help in co-ordinatiug their valuable 
services, so that Veterans will have the 
best your community can give them. 


The Veteran has earned your respect. 
I know every American will want to do 
everything he can to help the Veteran to 
readjust himself to his regular civilian 


life. 
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Ask for these free booklets... Metro- 
politan has prepared several Booklets which con- 
tain suggestions for the reception of returning 
Veterans. Send today for your free copy of the 
Booklets of particular interest to you. 


Suggestions for those in the homes of our return- 
tng Veterans— 

Booklet DA—“Coming Home” 
Suggestions for businessmen and community 
leaders— 

Booklet DB —“ Employment of the Handi- 
capped Veteran” - 


Booklet DC —“Re-employment of the Vet- 
eran” 
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‘Race of Giants’ Takes Over Japan 
With Ease of Well-Oiled Machine 


Awed People, Now Friendlier, 
Make Little Trouble; Occupation 
Force May Be Home in a Year 


The little hills around the Japanese 
naval base of Katsuura shook to the roar 
of explosions. 
floated over the pines. In halfa day, 


American sailors blew 34 Jap suicide 


boats out of the gently swelling water. 
At base headquarters, they rounded up 
an impressive collection of machine guns, 
rifles, pistols, and mortars. Huge caches 
of ammunition and beach mines were 
found nearby in sandy caves. 

In this fashion, United States forces 
last week turned one Jap stronghold after 
another into harmless villages. All over 
the enemy home islands, Army teams 
gathered in Jap weapons at designated 
stations. Mercy units fanned out in search 


of remote prison camps. The Americans ~ 


unlimbered bulldozers, cranes, and trucks 
to clear off camp sites. The occupation 
of the enemy homeland at last had swung 
into high gear. The identity and loca- 
tion of nearly all American divisions to 
be used in the occupation of Japan and 
Korea had been revealed. 


And on Monday General MacArthur 


revealed that the occupation forces would 
be only half the size originally scheduled: 
“Within six months, the occupational 
force—unless unseen factors arise—will 
probably number not more than 200,000 
men. This size probably is within the 
framework of our projected régular es- 
tablishment and will permit the complete 
demobilization of our citizen Pacific 
forces, which fought so long and so nobly 
through to victory.” 


Welcome for Giants: Curious and 
awed, increasingly friendly’ Japanese 
flocked to watch what they called the 
“race of giants” at work. The children 
began to hail them with a garbled version 
of “hello.” Merchants scraped together 


stocks of silk prints, brocades, and lac- ; 


querware in anticipation of a land-office 


business. But most of the troops were too | 


busy to visit the fire-seared shops or to go 


sight-seeing through the shattered cities | 


and the poverty-stricken countryside. 


For the most part, the Japanese made 
no trouble. But other difficulties beset 


Army and Navy officers. They had to 


transport large numbers of troops over 
paytly damaged rail lines to ports and 
key cities on the main homeg . Sol- 
diers. slated to occupy the- 


Plumes. of dark smoke. 


ill, gloomy — 


island of Hokkaido had to be reequipped 
with winter clothing within the next few 
wecks. (Snow begins to fall in Hokkaido 


’ in late October and covers it with 10 to 


20 inches for five months.) 

Some enemy cities were too disease- 
ridden and filthy for immediate occupa- 
tion. Navy doctors revealed that dysen- 
tery, typhoid fever, typhus, diphtheria, 
and tuberculosis ran unchecked in two 
towns. In another area, 40 per cent of the 
Japanese men examined suffered from 
trachoma. 

Despite these problems, the occupa- 
tion moved ahead smoothly. If the Japs 
continued to cooperate, said Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, Eighth Army 
commander, the occupation force might 
be home in a year. 


toa 


Yanks Start Kimono Hunt, 
Learn What Geisha Doesn't 


Robert Shaplen, NEwsweex corre- . 


spondent, sends this account of how the 
GI's have reacted to the strangest coun- 
try they ever encountered: 


Three weeks of occupation have gone 
by and the American soldier is already at 
home in Japan. Actually, it is just another 
country to him and he regards it with the 
same bemused, momentary curiosity that 
he displayed in Australia, the Pacific is- 
lands, and the Philippines. No matter 
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where he is, nothing is as good as the 
States, and nothing ever will be. 

But, looking at the Japanese, the aver- 
age GI wonders how they ever. managed 
to prosecute a war in the first place. 
Everything in Japan, even broken and 
blasted cities and factories, has a minia- 
ture toylike appearance. Automobiles, the 
ones that are left, don’t work; trains bear 
little resemblance to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited or a fast freight back home. 
The short, slight people are dressed poor- 
ly and drabbly. 

So the GI shakes his bead and shrugs 
but does not let it bother him for long. 
His attitude quickly becomes one of ac- 
ceptance—that it is over now anyway and 
he might as well get himself some souve- 
nirs. The passion is all for kimonos and 
trinkets, but Tokyo has very little of any- 
thing left. The boys in other cities are 
doing better. 


Men of Few Words: Although prob- 
ably to a lesser degree than in Germany, 
where the people are not so strange and 
hard to deal with, the soldier in Japan 
almost from the start made a vital dif- 
ferentiation between Japanese leaders and 
Japanese men on the street. It is con- 
siderably harder to learn to speak Japa- 
nese than French or German, but with 
the help of their hands and the little 
orange phrase books handed out by the 
Army, most servicemen are managing to 
get around. Furthermore, there are many 
English-speaking Japs—especially in the 
cities. It is amazing the extent to which 
a man can reduce his foreign vocabulary 
if he has to: give him a few words like 
mizu for water, kohi for coffee, and jodo- 
sha for car, and he can get by. 

The amount of actual fraternization has 
been slight so far. Because he likes chil- 
dren everywhere—and Jap youngsters are 
especially cute—the soldier will give 
candy or food to wide-eyed Jap kids, who 
often show far less hatred toward Ameri- 
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How you say it? A rickshaw man and an 18-yeak old charmer cope with GI Japanese 

















Now—manufacturers of material-handling and industrial equipment ‘will 
make it more easily portable with— 








MAGNESIUM ... The Metal of Motion 


Such lightweight products will be in 
demand —they speed work—lighten labor. 
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Ask STANDARD CONVEYOR 
about the HANDIPILER! 


Ms. good use of that ceiling 
space — stack and pile with the 

Handipiler. Loads, unloads, 
elevates, stacks, handles cartons, cases, 
bags, other packages. Compact, light- 
weight, safe, easy to operate, flexible, 
it is easily wheeled into crowded cor- 
ners, around the shipping platform 
— fine for truck loading. Adjustable 
(from top of machine) boom is clear 
of supporting obstructions; easily 
extended over piles or into car or 
truck. Floor locks hold machine in 
position. Reversible carrying apron. 
Available in four sizes, high and ad- 
justable up to 714, 814, 914, and 101, 
feet, stacks commodities as high as 
12, 13, or 14 feet. Handles individual 
items up to 100 Ibs. Motor mechan- 
ism in base frame—plug into any 
convenient outlet. Write for Bulletin 
No. 11NW-95. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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cans than their war-conscious parents. 
But with the exception of semi-official 
visits to prominent Jap families, par- 
ticularly intellectuals who disapproved of 
war from the start, there is no dropping 
into Jap homes the way we did in the 
Philippines—not yet and probably not for 
quite some time. Some of the boys have 
made their initial visits to geisha houses 
and a lot of them came away sadly dis- 
illusioned, having been under the false 
impression that a geisha would satisfy all 
their demands. In certain cases they can 
be had for what corresponds in Japan to 
a gift of silver-fox fur back home. But 
they are not prostitutes.* 

Reading Ei... in- ict4.uage newspapers, 
the average soldier is getting a kick out 
of the number of ranking Jap generals 
killing or trying to kill them- 
selves. In Tojo’s case, the feel- 
ing was that this top war 
criminal does not deserve the 
easy way out. So far as most 
others are concerned it makes 
little difference to the GI how 
a particular army commander 
or navy leader drops out of the 
picture—so long as he drops. 

Whatever sympathy the 
American so far has shown 
toward the Japanese has only 
appeared to concern the peo- 
ple who have no homes, food, 
or clothes. It is almost an 
axiom, I think, that the more 
suave the Jap is and the better 
he speaks English, the less 
does the American soldier 
like him. 

On the streets of Tokyo it 
is still hard to get a Japanese 
man or woman to stop and 
talk, even if a soldier wants 
to. Girls especially have been 


us, not even return proffered 
smiles. But this barrier is daily 
being broken down. For his 
part, GI Joe is improvising: 
He has been _ individually 
tough when he has not liked 
the way things are being 
done; the rest of the time his 
fundamental good nature and. 
his desire: to make friends all around 
have got things off to a pretty good start. 


anal 


‘Tommy Sees’ 

James V. Forrestal, Secretary. of the 
Navy, last week sent his friends an odd 
but effective reminder not to forget re- 
turning servicemen. He mailed them a 


‘reprint of Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 


“Tommy,” the lament of a British soldier 





* The “‘All-Japan Geisha Federation” published the 
following advertisement last week in a Tokyo news- 
paper: “Wanted immediately—3,000 geisha girls for 
entertaining occupation troops. Girls with experience 
will be given superior treatment. Those without ex- 
perience also will do. Convenienees will be offered in. 
case travel is necessary. After contract is signed not” 
only food but aisu iivelinood is guaranteed. Hi 
income.” 
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in peacetime. The last stanza of the poem 
more than spoke for itself: 


For its Tommy this, an’ Tommy 
that, an’ “Chuck him out, the 
brute!” 

But its “Saviour of ’is country” 
when the guns begin to shoot; 
An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy 
that, an’ anything you please; 
An Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool— 

you bet that Tommy sees! 


os 


Halsey Mounts 


Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. finally 
rode a white (or whitish) horse in Tokyo 
last week, even though it wasn’t the em- 








MP’s hang their guns on a Yokohama signpost 
and wave the soldiers in 


peror’s. While he was visiting ashore, the 
First Cavalry Division brought out a 
saddled old nag and the Admiral couldn’t 
back out, although he’d never ridden be- 
fore. He climbed aboard timidly. and 
moaned: “Don’t leave me alone with this 
animal.” As he disembarked he gasped: 
“I was never so scared in all my life.” 


oor 


The Atom Goes to Sea 


Ever since the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, naval officers 
have speculated on the effect of the 
revolutionary new weapon on, seapower. 

Now the United States Navy lass to 
find out, by a practical test, according to 
a Tokyo dispaich this week by Frank L. 
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Kluckhohn, New York Times correspond- 
ent. He reported that the 32,700-ton 
Japanese battleship Nagato, which with- 
stood three direct hits by carrier planes 
last July, will be towed 500 miles to sea 
where an atomic bomb will be dropped 
upon her. Through the experiment, the 
Navy hopes to find out whether a single 
atomic bomb can sink a battleship, what 
effect it will have on water, and—by 
deduction—whether it could wipe out 
or seriously cripple a whole task force. 


DP 


Homebound 


Last week, General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur announced he would send the 
entire 3lst, 37th, and 38th battle-tested 
divisions back to the United States. The 
general also ordered evacuation “at the 
earliest possible date” of American troops 
from eight stations in the Philippines and 
three islands near New Guinea. 


PoP 


2. 


Mistake 


The American B-29, clearly marked 
with the white star insignia, loaded up 
with medical supplies and food and took 
off Aug. 29 to drop them on an Allied 
prison camp in Russian-occupied Korea. 
A few moments after it crossed from 
American to Soviet territory, four Red 
Army Yak fighters closed in. When the 
B-29 turned back, the Yaks started mak- 
ing passes. One of the bomber’s engines 
was hit and burst into flames. Six crew- 
men parachuted into the sea. The pilot, 
ordering his men to hold their fire, made 
a crash landing on a nearby Russian field. 

The Russians said they thought the 
B-29 might have been a Jap plane marked 
with American insignia. Soviet officials 
promptly answered General of the Army 
MacArthur’s sharp .protest with regrets 
for the “mistake.” None of the Ameri- 
cans was hurt, although one who bailed 
out said he had been strafed. 


al 


Out of the Darkness 


At Yokosuka naval base the red-headed 
Marine corporal stepped forward. Silent- 
ly he looked among the little group of 
emaciated men just rescued from Jap- 
anese prison camps. He picked: out one 
gaunt and ragged survivor, stared hard 
for a while, and then -asked quietly: 
“You're my brother, aren’t you?” He was. 

Of the thousands of Allied prisoners 
coming home from Japan last week, many 
were recognizable only by their names. 
A United States Army surgeon, liberated 
from a Mukden prison camp, said num- 
bers of them never would recover from 
illnesses caused by Jap maltreatment. 

The Army Air Forces quickly evacu- 
ated some 6,000 sick prisoners to Manila 
for eventual return to the United States. 


More than 260-planes started the job of 


liberating hundreds more still held in 
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-Te- powe cocktails 
that allways taste FRESH 





Sing out the good news! Here at long last are ready-to-serve 
cocktails that taste dion bit as freshly mixed as the kind you 
make yourself. Dry Martinis and Manhattans that stay fresh— 
no matter how long it takes you to use up the 
bottle! Keep both these Hiram Walker 
Cocktails on hand, to pour out a 


welcome that’s always fresh! 


Hiram bilhers 


dry martini - MANHATTAN | 


66 proof 














PROTECTION 
IN TRANSIT 


ROLLS AND BALES of all 
sizes and shapes are 
wrapped with Fibreen 


CASES lined with Fibreen 
are moisture and dirt proof. 


MACHINERY shipped 

in open cars or stored 

im the open is protected 
from weather with Fibreen. 


PROTECT your shipments 
from dirt, water, exposure! 
PREVENT losses and com- 
plaints due to damage caused 
by torn wrappings! Use Fibreen 
— the waterproof, reenforced 
paper that is so amazingly 
tough! Tell us your wrapping 
problems. Let us help you 
solve them, ° 


Send for a **work- 
ing’ sample of 
Fibreen. See how 
tough it is! Keep 
@ few rolls in your 
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isolated inland areas. The Eighth Army 
already had evacuated about 10,000 from 
Japan. But in the Kobe-Osaka area, car- 
rier pilots of the Third Fleet still spotted 
camps not reported by the Japanese. 
Some American prisoners did not wait 
for formal liberation. In Osaka,_Japan’s 
second largest city, a handful of Ameri- 
cans broke out of their camp, comman- 
deered the best hotel, and ate like kings. 
From Hokkaido, the most northerly of 
the main home Jap islands, the Army 
brought out one of America’s first war 
heroes, Lt. Col. James P. Devereux, com- 
mander of the tiny Marine garrison on 
Wake Island. He had refused to be evacu- 
ated from his prison camp before his men. 
Devereux quickly spiked the famous 
story that during the fighting he wire- 
lessed: “Send us more Japs” (see page 
87). But he had to give the “cease fire” 
order to his men three times before they 
obeyed him. Actual losses on Wake, he 
said, “were not so great”—about 86 men. 


a eel 


The First Million 


The maps and slogans plastered over 
the sides of the giant, gray Queen Mary 
gave her the rakish air of a Missouri barn 
around circus time. And for the 35th In- 
fantry Division, sailing into New York 
after a 1,600-mile battle from St. Lé to 
the outskirts of Berlin, the welcome had 
a Missouri cachet. 

“You have the everlasting gratitude of 
us all,” wired Harry S. Truman, once an 
artillery captain in the 35th. “God grant 
that we may make better use of this cru- 
sade than we did of the other.” 

The 35th brought with it the millionth 
GI to return trom Europe: Almon N. 


‘ Acme 
Sgt. Sam Moody of Boston, a liberated prisoner, measures his uneasy former guard, 


known as “The Snag” because of prison-camp cruelties 


Conger of Tacoma, Wash. His rank: pri- 
vate (he was busted from Technician 
Fifth Class after we went AWOL in Cov- 
entry, England, to get married). 


ows 


Bringing Him Home 

The protesting letters had swamped 
congressmen. They came from service- 
men, wives, mothers, and sweethearts. 
They all amounted to the same thing: 
Get “him” out of the armed forces! The 
Army still had the enormous total of 
8,000,000 men, or- exactly 53,000 less 
than it had at the same time last year. 
Last week the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee called in Army chiefs and de- 
manded an explanation for the slow rate 
of demobilization. 

Amid cries of “bunk,” “ridiculous,” 
and “not fast enough,” Maj. Gen. 
Stephen Henry, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
tried to explain and mollify. Since V-E 
Day, he said, 700,000 men have been 
released. September discharges gave a 
promising indication of a War Depart- 
ment speedup—400,000 instead of the 
250,000 originally promised. By Christ- 
mas, the Army wil let out 1,300,000 
men, including, it hopes, 13,000 doc- 
tors. By January, the rate of discharge 
will increase to 672,000 monthly. By 
July, three out of every four men in uni- 
form (6,000,000) will be back in civilian 
clothes. 

Overseas discharge plans stand this 
way: 

GENERAL OF THE ARMY EISENHOWER 
now has 2,500,000 men in Europe. He 
will ship out all but 700,000 by Jan. 1, 
keeping 400,000 for policing Germany 
and 300,000 (reicasable July 1) for 
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cleaning up salvage and supply depots. 
In Italy, only 35,000 occupation troops 


will be left by Christmas. The War De- 


partment plans to return about 1,750,000 
men from Europe by Jan. 1, high-point 
veterans getting priority. 

GENERAL OF THE ARMY MACARTHUR 
has 1,900,000 men now in Pacific zones. 
He wants to keep only 200,000 for the 
occupation of Japan. But lack of shipping 
(most bottoms.are making the European 
run) and increased distances (average 
trip: 45 days) make for slower discharges. 

The Navy now plans to release 3,000,- 
000 men by July. Of these, 860,000 will 
be discharged by Jan. 1. The Navy ex- 
pects to whittle its personnel down to a 
peacetime basis of 500,000 men and 
50,000 officers by next August. 


ows 


Not Quite Home 


In the early hours of Sept. 18, an Army 
bus loaded with: veterans from France, 
Britain, and Belgium, sped toward Fort 
Devens, Mass. The -GI’s were in high 
humor. Within a few hours they expected 
to begin the processing that would turn 
them back to civilian life. Half a mile 
from the camp, the bus struck a curb, 
careened off the road, crashed into a tree. 
landed with its wheels in the air, and 
burst into flames. Four veterans died in 
agony; 35 others were injured. 

Almost exactly two days later, a C-47 
transport plane took off from Kansas City 
with 24 Army men, nearly all veterans 
from European battle fronts. After four- 
teen seconds in the air, the plane ex- 
ploded with a livid flash which lit up the 
whole countryside. The flaming fuselage 
landed on the Burlington Railroad. Only 
three men crawled out alive, and two of 
these died later. 


al 


Fraulein Trouble 


In Berlin last week an American Wel- 
fare Department official reported that a 
growing number of American soldiers 
have applied for permission to marry 
Germans. “It will probably be a year yet 
before such weddings are permitted,” he 
added, but meanwhile the Army has pre- 
pared for a spring crop of American- 
fathered babies in Germany. The Army 
will protect GI’s against shotgun mar- 
riages, but in the face of love it may 
eventually give in. 

In France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, the problem was not love but a 
growing antipathy between Americans 
and their unwilling hosts. David Ander- 
son, Brussels correspondent for The New 
York Times, reported unhappily on the 
current conduct of some GI’s in North- 
west Europe: 

“The very men who earned the right 
to be called their country’s best ambas- 
sadors . .. are now developing into their 
own worst enemies in France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. . J» Paris, as in 
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EVERY TOAST to him. 
Every thought for his 
pleasure. Not least is the 
special luxury of Marlboro 
Cigarettes. Sumptuous 
tobaccos, magnificently 
Licnded. (Merely a penny 


or two more!) 
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Prob ably the 
three most im- 
portant events 
which have 
brought Ameri- 
can influence into 
Oriental affairs 
were: 
1—Commodore 
Perry’s visit to 
Japan. The first 
effect of this visit . 
was to open some 
of the Japanese ports to foreign trade. 
Although in a military sense Japan was 
strong, this change in policy was effected 
with little outer disturbance. The second 
effect was internal. Disagreeing with 
the open-door policy of the shogun, the 
Mikado, with the backing of the power- 
ful Satsuma and Choshu clans, was re- 
turned to power, but Japan had passed 
out of the isolation state. American in- 
fluence was responsible for both these 
changes. - 
2—The entry of Admiral Dewey into 
Manila Bay. This was the forerunner of 
an American influence which progres- 
sively spread throughout the entire 
Philippines Archipelago, with such 
beneficial results to the inhabitants of 
those islands that now we are not looked 
upon as conquerors but as saviors of 
their independence. This influence natu- 
rally permeates the Orient. 
8—The third and most important 
event was the present Japanese sur- 
render and the form it took. To accept 
defeat while still strong in a military 
sense was repugnant to the war lords; 
yet, with defeat staring them in the 
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| - Some ‘Hopeful Facts About the Japanese aus : 


- by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. © 


face, some way out of the dilemma short 
of total destruction had to be found. 
Fortunately, American genius found a 
way more acceptable to the Japanese 
for the solution of the immediate prob- 
lem than any other method could have 
been. The Japanese would never have 
accepted Chinese overlordship for their 
home island. The Russians they did not 
trust, and the British would not be first 
choice for overlordship. The Japanese 
masses have always preferred Ameri- 
cans to other foreigners. Under a firm 
but tolerant and courteous manage- 
ment, it does not seem impossible for 
the Japanese to return to eschew the 
road to war and seek the fulfillment of 
their future destiny along the paths of 
peace. 


The Japanese mentality is not well 
understood by Occidentals. They are a 
proud people, and the dignity of their 
nation has always been an impelling 
motive in their conduct. For that reason, 
our exclusion act of 1924 was a slap in 
the face and the deadliest insult we 
could have given them. The Japanese 
consider themselves superior to other 
Orientals and care little at heart for the 
opinion of such peoples, provided face 
is saved. But if the dignity of the nation 
could be preserved in Occidental eyes, 
by following the path of peace, the 
Japanese might thereby reconcile them- 
selves to defeat. 

During the period of former Ameri- 
can influence, and before Nazi thoughts 
and methods had usurped it, the con- 
duct of the Japanese military forces had 
been exemplary. In the 1894-95 war 


‘ personal observation, I know that Japa- 


with China, the troops occupying Man- 
churia did not lay waste to the country 
and destroy the defenseless inhabitants 
indiscriminately. On the contrary, they 
paid. with Japanese yen for every article 
they took. In the Boxer uprising, from | 


nese troops marching to Tientsin along 
one bank of the Peiho River disturbed 
nothing. 

When our troops occupy the home 
islands they will not find the mass of 
the Japanese people congenitally bad. 
In spite of the discipline and restrictions 
which have regulated their lives for 
centuries, they are still quite human. 
Everyone familiar with Japan knows 
that its people are capable of great 
personal loyalty. They are fond of chil- 
dren, and their nurses will guard their 
foreign charges with their lives. Their 
love for beautiful things is instinctive. 
Many of their prints are masterpieces. 
The simplicity of their flower arrange- 
ments and of the interiors -of their 
homes is appealingly beautiful. 


From Hawaii, the melting pot of 
the Orient and Occident, we may glean 
a lesson to guide us in the future. There 
children of pure Oriental descent laugh 
and romp and are entirely unlike the 
usually solemn children of Asia, And 
for pure loyalty to their adopted coun- 
try, nothing surpasses the record of 
our Nisei troops in Italy. __. 

All of the above constitutes a side of 
the Japanese picture about which little 
is heard. It is not a bad omen for the 
future, though: we may have to be on 
guard for some years. 








Brussels, some of our troops on leave are 
showing no discretion in their approach 
to women. There is no sign of discrimi- 
nation . . . The classic example here in 
Belgium is the astonshing instance of a 
group of American officers who attempted 
to take some German girls to a dance in 
Verviers, near Liége, not long ago—a 
dance given by members of the Belgian 
resistance for their own amusement. The 
visitors were nearly lynched, German and 
American alike.” 


PP 


Cloak, Dagger, and Valor 


Other than being known as “The Cloak 
and Dagger Boys,” the men who served 
the highly secret Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices during the war lived and died anony- 
mously. Last week, as the OSS decorated . 
27 of its outstanding heroes, the story of 


their hair-raising exploits finally was re- 
leased. 

A clandestine army several thousand 
strong, they operated behind enemy lines 
in sixteen countries in Europe and Asia. 
Some were Army and Navy men, and a 
few were civilians. Organized into small, 
closely knit groups, they reached their 
posts by parachute, submarine, or by Cub 
airplanes at secret airfields. Their job was 
to gather information and relay it by radio 
to their OSS headquarters; to assist un- 
derground groups; to sabotage enemy 
communications, factories, and military 
installations. Food, clothing, and arms 
were parachuted to them at night in 
speciall ly designed packets. 

The enemy went to great lengths to 
uncover the agents, and hundreds were 
caught, tortured, and executed. But OSS 
men managed to rescue several thousand 
American airmen shot down in enemy 


¢ 
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territory and to give invaluable informa- 
tion to the Army and Navy, particularly 
in preparation for the invasion of Europe. 
The OSS is slated for dissolution by 
the first of next year. But proposals are 
being considered in Washington to use 
it as a nucleus for an intelligence service 
abroad. ; 
At the same time, the Navy revealed 
the existence of another secret organiza- 
tion, the SACO (Sino-American Coop- 
erative Organization) that helped win 
the war in the Pacific. Calling themselves 
members of “The Rice Paddy Navy,” 
American naval personnel—disguised as 
Chinese—set. up more. than 50 weather 
stations in unoccupied China, spied on 
Jap shipping, and radioed their informa- 
tion through Chungking to Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz. Starting directly after Pearl Har- 
bor, they trained and armed some 25,000 
Chinese guerrillas to protect the project. 
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A FACTORY ON NEW YORK CENTRAL has the 
‘‘inside track” in building a- productive organi- 
zation. Because the area served by this Railroad 
is home to nearly twice as many factory workers 
as you'll find in all the rest of the country. And 
they’re the kind of men and women you want 

. trained, experienced, with generations of 
skill behind them. 

Yet abundant, efficient manpower is only 
one advantage of choosing a location that is 
central in every sense. 


“CENTRAL” TO MARKETS . . . because New York 
Central links your plant to 7 of America’s 10 biggest cities 
—in a region where 52% of the nation’s buying power is 
concentrated. 


“CENTRAL”’ TO RESOURCES... because New 
York Central’s territory produces the bulk of America’s 
coal and steel, and provides low-cost electricity and in- 
dustrial water sources. 


“CENTRAL“”’ TO FOREIGN TRADE .. . because 
New York Central serves the great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 


“CENTRAL’’ TO TRANSPORTATION . . . because 
a modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your 
executives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 





THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 






For skilled MANPOWER 
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ASK ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 


Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 
location...confidentially...and with a saving of 
time for your war-burdened executives. 


BOSTON . . . South Station A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . Central Terminal . . A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our tearest Freight Agent 


NEW YORK mt 


NTRAIL 
Gi ak BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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MacArthur Cracks Down Hard 











on Fawning, Unrepentant Enemy 


Weight of Defeat Grows 
With Size of Occupation Force; 
Food Shortage Is Problem 


The race that walks like" a man last 
week thought defeat meant: 

The right to forgive the victors. Prince. 
Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni, Japanese Pre- 
mier, proclaimed: “People of America, 
won't you forget Pearl Harbor? We Japa- 
nese people will forget the picture of, 
devastation wrought by the atomic bomb 
and will start entirely anew as a peace- 
loving nation . . . Let’ us. bury hate.” 

The right to compliment the victors. 
Higashi-Kuni observed that the “attitude” 
of the United States Army was “really 
admirable,” and that “strict observance 
of military discipline is becoming to a 
victorious army.” 

The right to ask aid from the victor. 
The Premier also had this to say: “We 
are looking forward to a continuous flow 
of American Capital and technique . . . 
I hope that people of the Allied powers 
extend a helping hand to the Japanese 
people, who are now completely ex- 
hausted.” 

The right to remain unrepentant. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, who considers him- 
self Japan’s leading Christian, .was. asked 
if he was “grateful to the American’ for 
conquering Japan.” He replied, “No, I 
would rather be dead.” 

At the same time General of the Army 
MacArthur let the Japanese 
forceful terms what the defeat of Japan 
meant to the United States. That was a 
different story. 


os 


We Arxen’t Soft 


-For anxious day after anxious day, 
General of the Army MacArthur had 
stood watch against the spark that might 
set all Japan. aflame. His occupation 
troops numbered only a few thousand; 
they were increasing at the rate of only 
an additional few thousand a day. He 
knew that the Japanese authorities were 
attempting to carry out his orders. But he 
also knew that the undefeated ‘army in 
the home islands numbered 3,000,000 
men. The job of disarming them was 
bound to be painfully slow. It was an 
army shot through and through with jin- 
goists and fanatics. Old Premier Kantaro 
Suzuki, whose: -Cabinet) negotiated the 
surrender, fled from one hiding place to 
another in daily fear of assassination. 


know in ~ 


Other politicians likewise lived in terror. 

If the explosion had come, MacArthur's 
forces would have been engulfed. Allied 
prisoners probably would have been mas- 
sacred in their camps. So for nearly three 
weeks MacArthur spoke softly and waited 
for a big stick. By last week, half the Jap 
Home Army had been demobilized and 
100,000. Americans landed. The general 


for the first time felt that he had enough - 


force to crack down on the Japanese— 
and reply to critics in the United States 
and other countries who charged him 
with encouraging a “soft peace.” 
He proclaimed in a general statement: 
“The surrender terms aren’t soft, and they 
won 't- be applied in kid-glove fashion . 


‘The over-all objectives for Japan have 


been clearly outlined..in the ‘surrender 
terms and will be accomplished in an 
orderly, concise, and comprehensive way 





Forgetting Pearl Harbor: A Jap v woman prompts children to wave Allied flags 


‘without delays beyond those iapesed by 


the magriitude 3 the physical ee 
involved.” ©: 


The Big Voice: That was the begin- 
ning of a rapid increase in the severity 
of the occupation. MacArthur had previ- 
ously ordered the arrest of a long list of 
war criminals. On Sept. 10 he had abol- 
ished Japanese Imperial General Head- 


quarters. Now he came down be ae ot 4 


of me worst a cg the o: 


ie ‘State lle s VJ Vision 








against. leis and had intimated that 
MacArthur and the Japanese Government 
negotiated on equal terms. 

On Sept. 14, the Supreme Commander 
entirely suspended Domei. The leading 
officials of the agency and prominent 
news-industry leaders were summoned to 
a meeting with Col. Donald Hoover, chief 
of censorship of the Army Counterintelli- 
gence Service. Hoover accused them of 
lack of good faith and directed these bit- 
ter words to them: “General MacArthur 
desires it to be understood that the Allied 
powers do not regard Japan as an equal 
in any way. It is a defeated enemy which 
has not yet demonstrated a right to a 
place among civilized nations . . . The 
Supreme Commander will dictate orders 
to the Japanese Government.” 

On: Sept. 15, MacArthur ‘summoned 
Premier Higashi-Kuni to his headquarters. 


; i orders were issued to the Japs to 


government holdings at home and 
accel all Axis property in Japan, and all 
Allied holdings seized during the war. 
The same day Domei was allowed to 
resume operations on a limited scale. But 
henceforth the Japanese knew the period 
of tolerance caused by American military 
weakness was at an end. Soon they might 
actually hear MacArthur speaking in a 
voice more godlike than that of their own 
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emperor. The United States Navy has 


sent the general three four-engined bomb- 
-ers, each equipped with loud speakers so 


powerful that the voice of a broadcaster 


can be heard throughout a city. 


Significance ~~ 
MacArthur's actions. during dhe’ first 


-weeks of occupation were, as he ex- 


plained, governed by. military expedi- 





ency. “They -were.,also. governed -by. the 
~ Potsdam Declaratio ines : 
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** Just a little 24-hour adjournment, Judge, while I gather new 
evidence in Pittsburgh, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Birmingham—I Ul 
be right back in New York tomorrow to win this case hands down! 


Incredible, Your Honor? No, Sir! 


IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 


These days PCA Capitaliners are busier than 
ever, carrying hustling executives . . . busy 
reconversion planners . . . new post-war in- 
ventions. (Yes, inventions. And other things 
in crates. Air express, you know .. . we 
carried more of it last year—and more passen- 
gers and air mail—than ever before in our 
history.) 


We’ve been pioneering in air travel for 
going on 19 years—serving the millions of 
folks who live and work in the industrial heart 
of America. For air reservations anywhere, 
just call your city’s PCA ticket office. 
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to form a Joint Chiefs of Staff directive 
to MacArthur. Current political ques- 
tions arising in the course of the occupa- 
tion are referred to the State Depart- 
ment’s Far Eastern Committee. When 
the committee approves a course of ac- 


' tion, this is submitted to a State, War, 


and Navy Department coordinating com- 
mittee. It, in turn, submits its findings to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They issue 
further directives to MacArthur. 
However, the implementation of the di- 
rective is left to MacArthur’s discretion. 
For example, drawing up the war-crimi- 
nals lists was his responsibility. (On one 
he seems to have put two men who have 
been dead for some time.) The decision 
to have the Japanese police themselves 
apprehend war criminals was another ex- 


ample of MacArthur's interpretive pow- 
ers. In this case, he removed the possibil-., 


ity that the war criminals might disguise 
themselves and hide in the countryside 
where Occidentals would have great dif- 
ficulty in finding or recognizing them. 

MacArthur, who this week established 
his headquarters inthe Dai-Ichi Mutual 
Insurance building in Tokyo, gave an 
authoritative guide as to how he will im- 
plement Washington directives in an in- 
terview on Sept. 11. He (1) intends to 
allow the emperor to retain his spiritual 
and moral powers; (2) expects the feudal 
organization of society in Japan to vanish 
eventually; and (8) thinks that the de- 
feat has been such a blow to the Japa- 
nese armed forces that the saying, “They 
never come back,” applies. 

The general believes that the Japs 
should be allowed enough heavy industry 
to rebuild the country. He believes it will 
not be possible to prevent the Japanese 
from reasserting their leadership in Far 


’ Eastern trade. He also thinks American 


taxpayers should not have to foot the bill 
for sending supplies to a defeated Japan, 
as they now do for Germany. 

Events may cause MacArthur to revise 
his ideas on American aid to Japan. Al- 
though a far greater degree of responsi- 
bility has been left the Japanese than the 
Germans, the occupation forces may still 
find it necessary to import food this win- 
ter in order to prevent disorder and 
disease. Japanese industrialists have re- 
vealed the completeness of the destruc- 
tion of the industrial machine. Steel pro- 
duction went down so fast that the Japa- 
nese expected to produce hardly 500,000 
tons in 1945. Shipbuilding was reduced 
to an output of about 50,000 tons a 
month. The Japs are now on half rations, 
and there may be a shortage of 3,000,- 
000 tons of rice for the year. The in- 
dustrialists estimated unemployment at 
8,000,000 to 15,000,000. 


os 


Some Go Quietly, Some Die 


- General of the Army MacArthur last 
week issued a list of 40 Pacific war crim- 
inals marked for arrest and trial. Then he 
ordered the arrc:i of seven leaders of the 


a 


Black Dragon Society.and immediate dis- 
solution of the terroristic organization. It 
was only the beginning of the roundup 
of men wanted for starting and prosecut- 
ing the war, for personally committing 
or ordering acts of cruelty and violence, 
and for collaboration. 

Two members of Gen. Hideki Tojo’s 
wartime Cabinet promptly committed 
suicide—Lt. Gen. Chikahiko Koizumi, ex- 
Minister of Welfare, by an unannounced 
method, and Kunihiko Hashida, former 
Education Minister, by taking poison. Al- 
though he was not on the criminal list, 


Field Marshal Gen Sugiyama, hard-boiled 
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added, “I don’t think it was such a tough 
march.” Then, praising the last-ditch 


' stand of Americans on Corregidor, he ad- 


mitted that he was about to call his as- 
sault a failure and withdraw when the 
white flag went up. 

Homma was locked in a Yokohama 
prison cell with one of his successors in 
the Philippines, Lt. Gen. Shigenori Ku- 
roda, and spent many hours reading “It 
Can’t Happen Here,” by Sinclair Lewis. 
Like the other prisoners, the two dis- 
played good appetites for such GI food 
as dehydrated eggs, oatmeal, beef, spin- 
ach, and peanut butter. 


Authenticated News 


Double suicide: Field Marshal Gen Sugiyama and his wife 


War Minister in the Cabinet of former 
Premier Kuniaki Koiso, shot himself; his 
wife killed herself too. 

But others submitted peacefully to ar- 
rest, some with the usual excuses and 
others with shocked surprise. Shigenori 
Togo, Foreign Minister at the time of 
Pearl Harbor and No. 2 criminal after 
General Tojo, was put under house ar- 
rest. All seven other members of Tojo’s 
Cabinet, including former Finance Min- 
ister Okinobu Kaya, and ex-Navy Min- 
ister Admiral Shigetaro Shimada, sur- 
rendered meekly. When an arresting 
officer at his home told him to hurry, 
Shimada laughed and said: “Be quiet. 
I don’t suicide.” 


It Did Happen There: Lt. Gen. Masa- 
haru Homma, who commanded in the 
Philippines from 1941 until August of 
1942 and is held .responsible for the 


“March of Death” on Bataan, took his 


time. When he heard that he‘was wanted, 
he traveled to Sado Island to visit his 
mother and then returned in a rumpled 
civilian suit to give himself up. General 
Homma, speaking with a British accent, 
expressed pained surprise that he was on 
the criminal] list and denie@l he had or- 
dered the deaih march. Anyway, he 


The Ridiculous Tojo 


Gen. Hideki Tojo waited too long. He 
had planned to join his ancestors through 
the traditional and glorified ritual of hara- 
kiri (see nage 56). The ex-Premier who 
ordered the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
hoisted himself to No. 1 position on the 
list of Japanese war criminals made some 
of the preparations. He wrote a poetic 
last statement. Two shining daggers lay 
wrapped in white cloth. His samurai 
sword stood nearby to be used by a 
friend in chopping off his head. 

Then the Americans came. 

As a result, Tojo played the lead in a 
comedy of errors instead of the honored 
ritual. His family did not proudly .receive 
his head. Instead, his still-living body 
was carted away in an American am- 
bulance to an American hospital. He had 
failed—in war and in not dying correctly 
and nobly. Each successive act of the 
drama he tried to stage only made him 
the more ridiculous. 


Act I; Correspondents learned at 12:30 
p.m. Sept. 11 that Tojo’s arrest had been 
ordered. Squads of them surrounded his 
modest house in the western outskirts of 
Tokyo and wai.ed. For some unknown 
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STRIKE THREE. 


Ir LOOKs EASY — but it isn’t. Into that fast one 
whizzing across the plate went keen sight, a 
strong, trained arm, plus all the “know how” th: 
marks the difference between the big leaguer and 
the bush leaguer. 

There is another occupation, less spectacular 
but far more important to you, where special abil- 
ity is essential. It is the occupation of insurance 
agent or broker. He is the man upon whom you 


must fely for protection of your income, your 


~~ ““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the. course of man’s affairs” 





‘ 


-- COMING UP! 


home, your possessions and your business with 
precisely the right kind of casualty insurance and 
surety coverages. 

One of the surest ways to obtain the best pos- 
sible service is to call the Maryland representative 
in your community. You will find, as many of 


your friends and neighbors have found, that be- 


' cause the Maryland agent knows his business, it’s 


good business for you to know him. Maryland Casu- 
alty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every for: of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Associated Press _ 


“This Tojo,” the ex-Premier shouted to Army officers and correspondents . . . 


reason, the arresting party of officers and 
MP’s headed by Maj. Paul Kraus did not 
arrive until about 4 p.m. ; 
At 4:15, a brown, shaved head ap- 
peared from a window overlooking the 
garden. “This Tojo,” the man snapped in 
English, showing a row of gold teeth. 
Major Kraus shouted: “Open the door so I 
can come in and present my credentials.” 
Tojo crowed back in Japanese: “Un- 
less this is an official order, I do not care 
to discuss it.” The officer indignantly 
turned to an interpreter: “Tell him to 
quit this damn fooling around and let’s 
get going! Tell him to open the front door 
so I can present my credentials. Tell him 
to prepare himself for a trip to General 
MacArthur's headquarters at Yokohama.” 
Tojo listened and banged the window 
shut. Everybody waited for the front 
door to be opened. 
At 4:21, a shot rang out. 


Act II; Major Kraus ripped open the 
locked front door and ran into the en- 
trance hall, followed by officers, MP’s, 


~ and the correspondents. The door was 


locked and Kraus called for Tojo to open 
it. There was no answer and Kraus kicked 
the door in. 

Tojo stood inside wavering on his feet. 
He held his chest with his left hand. A 
smoking pistol was clamped in his right. 
“Don’t shoot,” Kraus shouted. Tojo 
dropped the gun and sank into an easy 
chair, unconscious. He sighed and 
moaned while beads of sweat gathered 
on his face. Blood bubbled over the front 
of his white, open-necked shirt. Major 
Kraus immediately dispatched a jeep for 
medical aid. 

At 4:44 p.m., Tojo stirred and gasped 
to an interpreter: “I wanted to die by the 


~ sword, but the pistol had to do. I... as- 


sume . . . the responsibility for war. I 


now realize the war . . . was bad for the 
people [the Jap news agency Domei later 
left out this sentence in its version]. I am 
now happy to die . . . Banzai!” 

He slumped into unconsciousness 
again. His wound, six inches long just be- 
low his heart, bubbled with red froth. Al- 
though he had not performed the proper 
hara-kiri ceremony, he had shot himself 
where the dagger should be inserted and 
the bullet had passed through his body, 
coming out near the shoulder. His per- 
sonal physician, Dr. Tamemitzu Ebara, 
arrived but would not at first give any aid. 
Finally, about an hour and a half after 
the shooting, the doctor put on bandages 
despite Tojo’s protest that “my body is 
my own.” He refused to do anything 
more because Tojo wanted to die. A Jap 
nurse grasped the ex-warlord’s hand as 
the death watch continued. 

Correspondents, meanwhile, scribbled 
notes, snapped pictures, smoked, some- 
times stumbled over Tojo’s feet, and 
worried about getting out eyewitness 
stories on “I saw Tojo die.” There was no 
pity in the room. “Well, Tojo has earned 
himself a Purple Heart,” one officer 
grunted. 

An American ambulance screeched in 
at 6:18 p.m. Capt. James Johnson, an 
Army doctor, swiftly took over. Tojo was 
dumped on a bed brought in by servants. 
Now unconscious most of the time, he 
twisted his thin lips in pain as he was 
treated. At 6:27, Capt. Johnson adminis- 
tered one unit of American blood plasma; 
18 minutes later a shot of morphine. 

Then Tojo left home. The ambulance 
sped him to an American hospital in 
Yokohama. 


Act III: At the hospital, Tojo groaned 
to attendants: “Don’t go to any trouble 
over me. I am to die anyway.” But Lt. 


Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, command- 
er of the Eighth Army ordered: “Give 
him -the best attention you can. I want 
an alibi if he dies.” 

Because Tojo had lost half of his blood, 
three injections of plasma were given 
during the night. But whole blood was 
necessary, and Sgt. John A. Archinal vol- 
unteered to give his. “I'd like to see him 
live so he gets his just due when he is 
tried,” the sergeant said. 

The Razor, as Tojo was once nick- 
named, looked like a caricature of death 
itself as Archinal’s B-type blood flowed 
into his right arm. His skin was a pasty 
yellow-gray, but doctors announced that 
his condition was “very satisfactory.” 


Act IV: Like most would-be suicides, 
Tojo soon showed signs of wanting to 
live. He praised the medical attention 
and began to eat. Two days after the 


. - - before he shot himself with an America 


shooting, he propped himself up, his bony- 
feet sticking out of a white sheet.- He 
wore oversized GI pajamas. 

Tojo gave one of his swords—the sym- 
bol of the code he lived by—to General 
Eichelberger. His philosophical last state- 
ment, another part of the Bushido code, 
was made public to the laughing and 
scornful Japanese people: “Rather than 
expose my shame to the world by living, 
in death I shall become a guardian of my 
nation.” 
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The Uncut Bellies ‘ 


When Gen. Hideki Tojo tried to com- 
mit hara-kiri he invoked an ancient Japa- 
nese ritual. But the man could only make 
a modern mess of his own attempt—de- 
spite centuries of precedents. 

For ages past this unique form of sui- 
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cide has been recognized in Japan. Hara- 
kiri is the vulgar term; in the best’circles, 
it is known as seppuku. The words are re- 


‘versed combinations of the same two 


characters. Literally, hara-kiri means 
belly cut; seppuku, a cut belly. Suicide 
goes far back in Jap warfare. Two distinct 
forms of hara-kiri were laid down, volun- 
tary and obligatory. 


The Voluntary Way: When prison- 
ers received even more summary treat- 
ment than today, voluntary suicide was 
the last resort of a cornered leader. If 
captured he would lose all to his con- 
queror; suicide saved not only his pride 
but his family and estate and released 
his followers from responsibility. The 
most celebrated example of the voluntary 
form was given by Saigo Takamori 
(1877), leader of the Satsuma Rebellion. 
Saigo first released the loyalty of his fol- 
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vith an American pistol (held by man in background) . . . 


s bony. 
t. He 
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lowers. Then he and his officers retired to 
a cave and did away with themselves. 
Under such improvised conditions—simi- 
lar to Okinawa—the belly cut may be a 
mere symbolic scratch after which the 
suicide slashes his own throat or a com- 
panion finishes him off. 


The Obli atory Way: The conditions - 


and ritual of obligatory hara-kiri seem to 
have been established while the Ashi- 
kaga clan held the shogunate (1338- 
1573). As de facto ruler, depending on 
the loyalty of the daimyo (local barons), 
the shogun developed hara-kiri as a po- 
litical weapon. A suspect vassal received 
a flattering letter from his lord hinting 
he was better out of the way. Often. the 


envoy also delivered a jewel-handled © 


wakizashi (dagger), to be taken back, 
blood-rusted, to the shogun as evidence. 
A complete guide t wbligatory cere- 








monial seppuku may be seen in the tra- 
ditional drama, “The Forty-Seven Ronin.” 
It opens with Enya, a minor noble, being 
taunted into drawing his sword in the 
shogun’s palace, an unforgivable sin for 
which he is ordered to disembowel him- 
self. Enya returns to his castle, presides 
over all suicide preparations himself, in- 
vites his best friend to act as kaishakunin 
(second), and issues invitations to a se- 
lect group of witnesses. From his armory 
he chooses his finest, most storied katana, 
the long samurai sword, and carefully 
polishes it. A white sheet is pegged down 
with newly cut bamboo spikes and a red 
rug laid on it. On the front edge of the 
rug in the center is placed a low stand, 
with the sheathed sword about 6 feet be- 
hind it. 

Enya enters dressed in a white kimono, 
drinks a ceremonial cup of saké, and 


_ writes a statement, supposedly an ex- 


planation but generally running to poetry. 


At Last, the Head: His epitaph com- 
pleted, a tray is placed on the stand. On 
it lies the wakizashi dagger wrapped in 
white silk, with only its point visible. The 
kaishakunin takes a position behind the 
katana. The witnesses file in and squat 
in a row after exchanging deep bows 
with the principal, who explains in meas- 
ured cadences his reasons for the deed. 
The last word of his swan song is “owari” 
(the end). He haif rises, letting the up- 
per part of his garment fall to the hips, 
forming a cushion behind him—to insure 
his falling forward. He then wipes off the 
wakizashi, grasps it in both hands, and 
jabs himself in the left side a couple of 
inches below the ribs. A complete job 


requires him to turn the blade and cut. 


semicircularly across his abdomen. 
At the first incision, the kaishakunin 
unsheaths the katana, rises, and stands 
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behind and to the left of the principal. 
If the kimono has been dropped correct- 
ly, as his strength fails the suicide falls 
forward. When his neck reaches the hori- 
zontal, his second removes his head with 
a single stroke, wipes the katana, and 
displays the head. The witnesses bow 
and remove themselves. The head is 
placed in a lacquer box and presented to 
the proud family. It was this ceremonial 
that samurai were required to rehearse 
every day. 

Innate national morbidity developed a 
third brand—voluntary ceremonial hara- 
kiri, either in protest against an injustice | 
or as an admission of error. Whatever the — 
real or fancied reason, suicide expiated 
it and repolished the victim’s honor. In 
case of an imagined injustice the per- 
formance might be carried out on the 
doorstep of the superior who had of- 
fended. In expiation of error, the full- 
dress rites were required. 

Voluntary hara-kiri, for any reason, 
preserved the estate for the family. In the 
case of an obligatory performance the 
state took half of what the victim left. 


The Degenerate Moderns: Prohibi- 
tion of obligatory hara-kiri in 1868 did 
not restrain the die-hards from occasional 
bootlegging. At the close of the Japanese- 
Russian war, the most popular military 
hero, Gen. Kiten Nogi, who had taken 
Port Arthur, requested the Meiji emper- 
or’s permission to commit hara-kiri on the 
grounds that his miscalculations had pro- 
longed the siege and cost unnecessary 
lives. The emperor vetoed the idea and 
Nogi went into retirement. In 1912, the 
emperor died. Nogi expressed humble re- 
grets that age forbade his taking the fu- 
neral trip from Tokyo to Kyoto. On the 
morning of the funeral, as the first min- 
ute-gun boomed, having inscribed in his 
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... then he collapsed for the honorable death that failed to transpire 
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- best writing: “He mingles with the gods 


on high, my mighty sovereign lord; and, 
with intensely yearning heart, I follow 
heavenward,”-he and his wife committed 
ceremonial hara-kiri. Nogi decapitated 
her as she plunged the dagger into her 
stomach and then completely disembow- 
eled himself. 

' Because of the doctrines the military 
fanatics revived, the Japanese public 
had a right to expect that their lead- 
ers in this war would follow Nogi’s ex- 
ample. In return, they would have 
canonized them. But, as ever with Japs 
when a plan goes wrong, sudden and 
complete defeat seems to have thrown 
the war lords into utter confusion. In 
the entire Greater East Asia crusade 
fiasco only a few members of the high 
command faced up to their own ideals, 
among them, Lt. Gen. Mitsuru Ushijima 
and Lt. Gen. Isamu Cho, commanders 
on Okinawa who committed traditional 
hara-kiri. Thus with no philosophy to 
fall back on in defeat, the Tokyo gang 
appears to have temporized and, as a 
last resort, compromised with tradition so 
far as to use pistols. 


NEWSWEEK 


Korea Hodgepodge 


The cheers of the Koreans turned to 
moans of dismay and astonishment. They 
had been promised independence in the 
1943 Cairo declaration and they wanted 
it immediately. But as soon as Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge, commander of the 24th 
Army Corps, accepted the Japanese sur- 
render, he announced that fap Officials 
would be kept in office in Southern Korea 
to carry out his orders. 

Demonstrations of protest broke out in 
Seoul, the capital. A typical Korean told 
Harold R. Isaacs, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent: “We are quite prepared to maintain 
law and order ourselves under American 
supervision. We have had enough of the 
Japanese—40 years of them. Surely the 
least we can expect is the removal of the 
hated Jap police from our Korean streets.” 

In Washington, State Department offi- 
cials asserted that they knew nothing in 
advance about the action. President Tru- 
man promised that the Japs would be re- 
moved as soon as possible. 

General Hodge maintained that be- 
cause the “Japanese Government ran 


Governor General Nobuyuki Abe retched, then surrendered Korea 


Welcome . . . Oops! 


The little Signal Corps communica- 
tions ship had been the first American 
vessel to enter Tacloban and Manila har- 
bors in the Philippines. Now, on Sept. 11, 
she was given the honor of becoming the 
ee Aneeee he Se SS ae 
dock. As the PCE 849 approached 
pier, a small Japanese st on its edge 
began to bow from the waist in 
greeting. His head went lower, and, as 
the fascinated crew watched, he lost his 
balance and toppled head first into the 
water. The Americans quickly hauled 
him out. He trotted away dripping water 
but filled with gratitude, Later he trotted 
back with presents for his rescuers. - 


everything here . . . we must use the 
Japanese governmental machine until we 
can get the Japanese back to Japan.” The 
political situation among Koreans, he 
said, was “chaotic, with no central theme 
except a desire for immediate independ- 
ence . . . Talk to twenty people you 
get twenty different stories. 


The Headcracker: In one interview, 
the general was quoted as saying: “We 
are trying to give them as much [inde- 

ence] as we can. The trouble is 
that the Koreans thought they were in- 
dependent, as of Aug. 15. Their idea 
was to cease all work because some- 
body was going to take care of them. 
They had better get busy on their home- 
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work, or I'll crack some heads together.” 
The general also declared he was be- 
seged with job hunters. One, who wanted 
to be Minister of Finance, had even 
hired a boat and met his convoy several 
hours from port. 


The General Relents: But finally on 
Sept. 12, four days after the occupation 
began, General Hodge softened a little. 
He met with 1,000 delegates from 51 
Korean groups, including 33 political or 
semi-political parties. Glum faces sud- 
denly blossomed with smiles as he an- 
nounced the removal of Gen. Nobuyuki 
Abe, the shrunken, aging Jap governor 
general who had retched into a handker- 
chief just before signing the surrender 
document. Tadao Nishihiro, director of po- 
lice, also was deposed, although the lower 
ranks of Jap police will continue on duty. 
Maj. Gen. Archibald V. Arnold, com- 
mander of the Seventh Infantry Division, 
was named military governor. 

Up to that point, only about 16,000 
troops of the Seventh Division had land- 
ed in Southern Korea—an area which con- 
tains some 200,000 Jap soldiers. The 
Americans moved up to the 38th parallel, 
the dividing line between the American 
and Russian zones of occupation. 
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Do We Run Korea Badly? 
Well, Look How Reds Do 


As protests flowed in about American 
policy in Korea, Harold Isaacs, NEws- 
WEEK correspondent, filed this dispatch— 
the first to give a picture of how the 
Russians are treating their half of Korea. 


Songdo is a small neat city clustered in 
an elbow of a green Korean hillside 50 
miles north of Seoul. It lies about 5 miles 
below the 38th parallel, the dividing line 
between the Russian- and American-oc- 
cupied areas. For ten days it had a taste 
of Russian occupation. When a party of 
six correspondents rolled into the station 
they were given a delirious welcome as a 
vanguard of liberators. There was not a 
Japanese left in the town. All had been 
disarmed and fled. Businesslike Koreans 
with staves policed the cheering crowds. 


Liberation & la Russe: We were the 
first American visitors and we quickly 
discovered that what the Koreans wanted 
to know was what the Americans were 
going to do about recovering what the 
Russians had taken. For the Russians dur- 
ing their ten-day stay had—according to 
the Songdo people—made a thorough job 
of cleaning out the city’s shops, wineries, 
and warehouses. They had “liberated” 
dozens of wrist watches from pedestrians 
at gun point, had entered private homes, 


and taken clothes, crockery, and other © 


movables. 

_ According to the leading citizen head- 
ing the lecal committee, the Russians 
went ever from petty to grand larceny in 
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AND NEW THINGS START 
COMING YOUR WAY 


Products that must move from one manufacturing operation to 


_another and finally to the shipping platform, are carried by 


material handling equipment—hand-trucks, lift trucks, trailers, 
conveyors, cranes, hoists and other devices. 

Often in continuous 24-hour service, day-after-day, it is neces- 
sary for this equipment to have great endurance. That is why 
so many are manufactured with Hyatt Roller Bearings to minimize 
friction in shafts, wheels, casters, and in the drive and gear 
mechanisms of power units—for sturdy, high-precision Hyatts 
are traditionally designed to outlast the machines for which 
they are made. ; 

In addition to material handling equipment, millions of 
rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings serving other industrial, 
agricultural and transportation requirements. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey: 
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the last few days in the town. They 
routed out the manager of the Bank of 
Hansung from his bed the 

drove him to the bank, to 
the vault, and took out 8,026,000 
Other parties of Russians went 


i 


monopoly and at gun point forced the 
locks, backed in trucks and carts, and 
loaded 48,670 catties (approximately 60,- 
000 pounds). Ginseng is a drug valued 
for its tonic and medicinal properties and 
is produced in Korea as a monopoly. 


Watch Your Watch: At Songd6 I met 
a refugee from Pyengyang, which is the 
principal center of the Russian zone. This 
individual, a graduate of Columbia, a one- 
time teacher, and a_ political | pri 
under the Japs, was a member of the local 
committee welcoming the Russians to 
Pyengyang on Aug. 26. He said the 
Russians there looted shops, stores, and 
individual homes. He said he could per- 
sonally testify to six cases of rape and 
had. heard rumors of many others. A 
Russian colonel general named Chist- 
cond tbs Jap peice or Picapetieer- 
on ap governor gan Prov- 
ince, also the police chief and {epencee 
judges. However, he turned the local ad- 
ministration over to what my informant 
said was a gang of local plug-uglies com- 
posed of ex-stooges, goons, informers, 
spies, and hangers-on of the Japswho gen- 
erally now themselves Communists. 

One so-called Communist leader was 
murdered in a street shooting. After that, 
the Korean population was wamed of 
bloody a if it did not remain quiet. 
Holdups by the Russians, mainly for wrist 
watches, were a common occurrence, he 
said, with the Reds giving articles of 
clothing or Jap Army blankets in return as 
nominal barter. The inhabitants of - 


yang, he said, were a ed by 
opments, i at would hap- 
pen next. 


On this journey north into Korea I was 
able to confirm that the Russians have cut 
off all rail transport and stopped all shi 
ments of coal which comes exclusively 
from the north. Koreans in the south also 
are deeply worried because all sources of 
water power are in the northern zone. 
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Singapore: In Kind 

What bad fortune has caused. us to 
be born rats? 

Ser Rae able 
ife... 

How much more fortunate should 
we be, if, at least 

We were born white ratsl 


Japanese soldiers in Singapore last 
week might have sung this old Ja 
folk song. For there they tasted the full 
measure of defeat as in few other places. 
In the sweltering heat, they shoveled 
dirt into the slit trenches that scarred 





guards prodded the laggards. Ragged 
Chinese children laughed and seed, 
The British had even planned to parade 
enemy generals carrying white flags 
through Singapore streets. At the last 
minute the march was called ‘off. 
Instead on the moming of Sept. 12, 
Allied and Jap officials filed into the 
council chamber of the Singapore Mu- 
nicipal Building. At one side of the con- 
ference table sat the tall and elegant 
Allied Southeast Asia Commander, Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten; on the 
other, seven Jap Army and Navy officers, 
lined up in silent array. Allied officers 
and liberated: Allied prisoners stood be- 


‘hind them. Using a separate pen for each 


paper, Mountbatten affixed his signature 





ed 





‘Acme 
Waiting for a Train: Prague citizens 
jump when they encounter this Hitler 
double: Frantisek Holub, train conduc- 
tor and veteran of the Czech underground. 





to the eleven copies of the surrender doc- 
ument. In place of the chief Jap com- 
mander, Field Marshal Count Hisaichi 
Terauchi—who suffered a stroke—Lt. Gen. 


‘Seishiro Itagaki, one of the harshest of the 


Jap military clique, signed. But Mount- 
atten specified that Terauchi must sign 
in person as soon as he is well enough to 
travel. “His sword is the one thing I want 
out of this war,” said Mountbatten, who 
was once dubbed “Lord Noncombatant” 
by war correspondents. 
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China and Friends 


It appeared last week that American 
troops would occupy China as well as 
Japan. On Sept. 13, Lt. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, commander of United 
States. Forces in China, announced that 
American garrisons might be set up in 
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Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Foochow, 





Manchuria to help Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies restore order and disarm and 
repatriate some 2,000,000 Japanese sol- 
diers and civilians. Wedemeyer added 
that additional American units might be 
required to reinforce those already in 
China. The process of disarming the Japs 
alone is expected to take months. 

To the Chinese Communists who had 
raced Chiang’s troops for control of Jap- 
held areas, the news was probably as 
staggering as Moscow's recent decision 
to support the Generalissimo. Now, the 
control of Northern and Coastal China 
by Chungking forces would be guaran- 
teed by American troops and American 
weapons. 

United States transport planes already 
had flown sizable numbers of Chungking 
troops, and some Americans, into Shang- 
hai and Nanking. Wedemeyer promised 
to transport the Chinese into other key 
cities. In addition, Washington made 
plans to lend American technical aid to 
Chinese industry in Jap-occupied zones. 
An advance guard of technicians already 
had been assembled to assist in textile 
manufacturing, food production, and 
transportation. 
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Pace, Not Peace 
_ Big Five Conference in London 
Tackles Italy’s Problems First 


London, for the moment the diplo- 
matic capital of the world, hastened to 
disclaim last week that it was:the Ver- 
sailles of 1945. Five Foreign Ministers, 
gathered to draft the peace treaties that 
will settle Europe, insisted that their 
work was only preliminary. They made 
no pretense of “open covenants openly 
arrived at,” and neither the triumph, the 
glitter nor the Wilsonian idealism of 
Versailles permeated Lancaster House. 

Like the conferees at Potsdam, the 
council of Foreign Ministers (the United 

. States, Britain, Russia, France, and 
China) got off to a slow start. They 
agreed to rotate daily the chairmanship 
of the conference, and to open the agenda 
with the Italian peace treaty. Each morn- 
ing, the Big Five’s deputies met in the 
Lancaster House music room and planned 
the day’s agenda. Each afternoon, at 3:30, 
James F. Byrnes, Ernest Bevin, Vyache- 
slaff M. Molotoff, Georges Bidault, and 
Wang Shih-chieh, gathered ‘around the 
green-covered table in the ornate draw- 
ing room, each flanked by four interpret- 
ers and advisers. They spoke in English, 
Russian, and French; documents were al- 
so translated into Chinese. Recognizing 
the urgency of their work, they planned 
to cut the traditional British week end in 
half and work Saturdays. 


Come All Ye Faithful: Secretary 
Byres; in one crowded morning, met 
Archbishop Damaskinos. Regent of 
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Greece, and heard young King Peter's 
demand that Yugoslavia be placed on the 
agenda and that the Yalta pledge of free 
elections be implemented in his country 
despite Marshal Tito. Nearly all the 
American ambassadors in Europe were 
on their way with advice. 

The British, French, Chinese, and Rus- 
sian diplomatic corps grew at an equal 
rate. British experts from the Middle 
East were cloistered in the Foreign Of- 
fice. None of the British Commonwealth’s 
Prime Ministers were able to accept an 
invitation to serve as advisers, but Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australia’s dynamic 
Minister of External Affairs, undertook 
to make up for them all. As he had at 
San Francisco, Evatt attacked frontally, 
demanded a voice for middle and small 
nations, and got a prompt pledge that 
they would be consulted. Molotoff imme- 
diately insisted that Poland, the Ukraine, 
and White Russia also present their 
views. He won. 

In the lobbies of London’s crowded 


‘ hotels, a motley, multilingual pressure 
fringe gathered—likewise reminiscent of: 


San Francisco. In the Royal Gallery of 
the House of Lords, Bevin opened ‘the 
social rounds with a reception. Guests 


(including Foreign Office stenographers © 


and clerks) munched sandwiches washed 
down with whisky or sherry. But when 
an orchestra played for dancing, the 
sober crowd stood on the sidelines and 
gawked instead at Molotoff, who was 
surrounded by muscular young men, 
each with a pistol bulging in his right- 
hand _ pocket. 

The next morning the conferees got 
to work. A peace treaty with Italy was 
the announced topic. 

Britain and the United States felt that 
Italy had “worked its passage” in the last 
two years, that it was incapable of fur- 
ther reparations, and due a just but not 
harsh peace. They proposed—with some 
minor variations—a change in the Italian- 
Yugoslav frontier in favor of Yugoslavia, 
the internationalization of Trieste, cession 
of the Dodecanese islands to Greece, and 
perhaps the cession of some frontier 
towns to France. 


Whose Shores of Tripoli? Then, con- 
vinced that Italy’s econdbmy is dependent 
on its colonies and that their administra- 
tion would prove costly and onerous to 
any other power, they suggested putting 
them under United Nations trusteeship 
with Italy as administrator. The only 
exception was Cyrenaica, where Britain, 
in 1942, promised the Senusi tribes free- 
dom from Italy. In a sharp exchange with 
Byrnes, lightened with humor on both 
sides, Molotoff opposed the interna- 
tionalization of Trieste and backed an- 
other territorial demand on Italy: Austria’s 
claim to the South Tyrol. 

RP gang at the conference maps, Molo- 

then asked why perfidious Italy 
should get back part of its African colon- 
ies, and announced that Russia was ready 
“to administer them as United Nations 











Associated Press 


Byrnes and Bevin: Diplomacy unlimited 


trustee. Alarmed by the prospect of a 
Sovietized Mediterranean, the western 
powers this week appeared ready to com- 
promise on administration of the colonies 
by the United Nations under the trustee- 
ship formula instead of by Italy. Soviet- 
inspired rumors—circulated outside Lan- 
caster House—suggested that Russia real- 
ly was bargaining to obtain a Red Sea or 
Mediterranean port. 
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Dreary Paris in the Fall: 
‘How We Dread Winter 


Last winter Joseph S. Evans Jr., News- 
WEEK'S chief European correspondent, 
spent a cold, dreary, and typical-day with 
a typical French family. Last week Toni 
Howard of Newsweex’s Paris bureau 
also spent a typical day with another 
typical French family. Here is her ac- 
count of life in France, September 1945. 


We started the day early, my subw- 
ban-housewife hostess and I, coming out 
on the streets at 7:30, the same time as 
the husband, who works as an account- 
ant in a Paris firm, left for his office. In 
the chill early-morning mist we watched 
him set off for the nearest Metro station 
six blocks away. Then, armed with three 
shopping bags, an empty pitcher, and a 
small packet of newspapers, we hurried 
along the empty streets toward the 
markets. 


Worms Included: Early as we were, 
the market was already full of hawkers 
and shoppers, but we slipped immediate- 
ly into the right queue and began a long 
halting march toward the fruit counter. 
Here a hawker sold green grapes at about 
80 cents a pound, fresh figs at 25 cents a 
pound, apples and pears at 35 cents a 
pound. But when I tried to pick out a 
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few of the less wormy apples, I was told - 


sharply it was forbidden, that the low 
rice was possible only by making every- 
one take chances with worms. 

Then on to the fish counter, where 
theoretically we were entitled to a pound 
and a half of fish for a month. There 
were several remnants of unidentifiable 
large fish and a few eels reclining on the 
counter, but unfortunately our number 
was not posted so we could not buy. My 
companion explained the dealer posts 
numbers in rotation—when your number 
is up you receive your ration. The last 
time her fish number was posted, how- 
ever, was July. 

At the meat stand we found the counter 
absolutely empty. A woman attendant 
with cheerful finality said: “No meat.” 

dear,” said my hostess, “that means 
we have to go black marketing again.” 


Ends Don’t Meet: The next stop was 
a bakery a few blocks away, where we 
bought a yard of bread, a three-person 
ration for a day. Finally, at about noon, 
we started for home, a modest five-room 
apartment on the third-floor walkup of a 
reasonably modern building. I had pur- 
posely chosen this family because it was 
of typical size—a husband, wife, and two 
children—because of the lower middle- 
class income, and because they lived in a 
Paris suburb—the nearest thing to a typi- 
cal American suburb you could find in 
France. Unlike most apartments in the 
American towns, however, this one had 
no curtains, no rugs, nothing except the 
most necessary furniture. This was be- 
cause every possible textile ration point 
was needed for clothing. Apologizing for 
the bareness of her home, the housewife 
explained she had made the dress she 
was wearing from her husband’s old 
shirts. “It is too much,” she said. “It is 
impossible to have enough tickets and 
enough money to make ends meet in 
either food or clothing.” 

At this moment the 8-year-old son 
came in. We all started washing for 
lunch, using a bar of rough brown soap 
which was the entire ration for two peo- 
ple for a month, drying our hands on un 
unbleached . muslin towel which the 
mother said she bought on ration points 
for $36 a dozen. Within a short time we 
were seated around a table eating sliced 
beets, tomatoes, bread and butter (served 
only when there is company), and 

potatoes, drinking vin ordinaire, 
and talking about the days of the 

an occupation. 

The other son, who is 15, is now in 
Normandy on a farm, where the mother 
hopes he will gain weight and get rid of 
the pleurisy which he contracted during 
the war. Like most children his age in 
France, he is 20 to 25 pounds under- 
weight. 


\ The Clean Black Market: After ersatz 
coffee, we sent’ the boy off to the neigh- 
’s and set out again to finish shop- 


ping, again ‘armed with bags, papers, — 
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panels. 

The insulating properties of PC 
Glass Blocks lessen heat losses 
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on air-conditioning and heating 
equipment. 
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Glass Blocks prevent infiltration of 
chilling drafts, gritty dust. They 
exclude unpleasant sights, dampen 
disturbing sounds. 
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kept clean. They do not break read- 
ily, rarely if ever need repair or 
maintenance. 
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comfort and economy in homes, 
offices, stores and factories by using 
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to cradle you in foot-happy com- 
fort. We pound out your foot’s 
impression in advance... so you 
won’t have to pound it out the 
hard way... painfully breaking 
in flat innersoles! Step out in 
Matrix today! Sold by America’s 
leading retailers. 
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and a china pitcher. First we visited a 
creamery where we bought a small 
cheese less than a pound in weight, 
which was the ration for one person for 
a month. But still there was neither milk 
nor eggs to be had. 

But what we really wanted to buy was 
meat, so we walked about 1% miles to a 
butcher shop hidden on a tiny street. It 
was unlike any mental picture I had had 
of a black market. It was a neat, clean, 
bare shop, with not a single piece of 
meat to be seen. The butcher greeted us 
as old friends, went into the other room. 
and returned shortly with a small rolled 
steak. From this he sliced off a chunk 
about 2 pounds in weight, wrapped it 
in our newspapers, and dropped it in 
the shopping bag. The entire trans- 
action took no more than two minutes 
and cost about $7. 

It was late afternoon now and when 
we entered the apartment it was cold 
and damp. We set the empty milk pitcher 
on the table and started cooking the meat 
for dinner. While fixing the food, my 
hostess called the son in from the neigh- 
bor’s, and set him to work unraveling an 
old sweater so she could knit socks for 
him with the used yarn. “How we dread 
winter!” she said. “We still do not know 
whether the schools will be heated nor 
how much coal there will be for heating 
the apartment building. We are told it 
will be better this year, but last year 
even the hospitals were not heated. 
Babies and invalids died of exposure. 
Even if it is better, it can still be very 
bad.” She peered into a pan where the 
meat was rapidly cooking down. “Three 
hundred and fifty francs’ worth of meat,” 
she said. “How silly!” 


Death of the Desert Fox: 
He Chose a Poison Pill 


Edward Weintal of NEwswerx’s 
Washington bureau writes this first full 
account of the death of Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel based on sworn state- 
ments made by Rommel’s widow and son 
to Allied occupation authorities, who be- 
lieve them to be correct. 


On Oct. 14, 1944, Marshal Rommel 
rose early in his home in the little village 
of Herrlingen, near Ulm. His 17-year. 
old son, a subaltern in a flak battery, was 
due to arrive on the 6 o'clock train for a 


.brief furlough. Other visitors were also 


expected that day. On the previous night 
a telephone call from the Fiihrer’s head- 
quarters had informed the marshal that 
two officers from the Wehrmacht Per- 
sonnel Office would visit him “to discuss 
reassignment to a new command. 

Rommel’s convalescence from the four 
head wounds he received when a low- 
flying American aircraft strafed his staff 
car on July 17 near Livarot in France 
was almost complete. The wounds had 
healed without after effects, except for 
partial paralysis of the left eye. 


Easy Riddance: Over the breakfast 
table that morning Rommel told his son 
of -his forebodings. “I don’t believe the 
Fiihrer wants to give me another com- 
mand,” he said. “It is more likely that he 
wants to be rid of me.” The son was re- 
assuring and the two went for a walk in 
the neighboring woods. 

Exactly at noon a staff car driven by 
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: Red Brass: During a military review in Berlin two weeks ago even Gen. George S. 


Patton Jr. looked drab alongside Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff. Last week, the Red 
Army announced that generals end colonels will have permanent orderlies and 
that all officers will be exempted from war taxes and supplied with a new free food 
tation in order to devote more time to “persistent and serious combat training.” 
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an SS officer -and four armored cars 
manned by civilians drove up to the 
house. Two generals, named Maisel and 
Burgdorf, alighted from the staff car and 
demanded to see the marshal alone. 
Forty-five minutes later Rommel called 
his son to his study. 


“My former chief of staff, Lieutenant | 


General Speidel,” he said, “apparently 
reported that 1 was involved in the July 
90 plot against the Fiihrer and that only 
my injuries prevented me from taking 
an active part in it. 

“The Fihrer is giving me a choice: 
Either to swallow a poison pill, in which 
case my family would be taken care of 
by the state, or to be sentenced to death 
at a public trial. My choice is made. I 
have already taken leave of your mother.” 


Rommel embraced his son quickly, © 


icked up his leather cloak, his cap and 
ton, and entered the staff car. The two 
erals gave the Hitler salute and fol- 
wed him into the car which sped in 
the direction of Blaubeuren. Fifteen min- 
utes later a call came through to the 
Rommel house from the Wagner Schule 
Reserve Hospital in Ulm: The marshal 
had been brought in by two Wehrmacht 
generals—dead. The cause of death was 
marked on the hospital records as cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 


Pas 


Next, Tovarisch : 


Last week Pravda, official Moscow 
Communist paper, proved that bureau- 
rats are the same everywhere. It told the 
story of a feud in the distant Soviet 
Asiatic republic of Kirghizia, on the bor- 
der of Sinkiang. 

In the town of Budenny, Judge Sulei- 
manoff was—until recently—a big man. 
Stepping into the local barbershop one 
day for his morning shave, he was 
stunned. when told to wait his turn. “I am 
Suleimanoff,” he protested to Citizen 
Poleyshuk, the barber. Spirited and also 
female, she answered coolly: “Take a 
seat. You won't have long to wait.” 

“You have insulted the representative 
of authority while performing his duties,” 
sputtered the judge. The lady barber ob- 
served that the judge did not appear to 
be on duty at the moment. Stomping off 
to court, Suleimanoff jumped into his 
robes, and proceeded to an immediate 
judgment of the case of public insult by 
Citizen Poleyshuk to Judge Suleimanoff. 
The sentence was four months’ labor in a 
Correctional camp, commuted to ten days 
in jail. ; 
But Citizen Poleyshuk knew her 
tights. She appealed to the public prose- 
cutor who intervened and got her out 
after two days. She then brought charges 
against Suleimanoff, and the prosecutor 
recommended his removal from office. It 
took time to transfe: the judge to another 


district, but meanwhile Citizen Poley-. 


shuk enjoyed her final revenge: when he 
left, Suleimanoff bore a three’ months’ 
gowth of whiskers. 























































































































SO FOUL 
STAR OF RKO'S 
“THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS” 


HOW TO MAKE HOME MOVIES 
33. Says LARAINE DAY, M-G-M Star 



















Hollywood stars learn in the studios that it takes fine equipment to make 
fine movies . . . that Bell & Howell builds the preferred studio equipment. 
And they learn that B&H Filmo cameras give their personal movies pro- 
fessional perfection. 

That’s why Filmos are favorites among the stars. 

Filmos give professional results with amateur ease. Anyone can use a 
Filmo—you just sight, press a button, and what you see, you get... in full 
natural color or in brilliant black-and-white. 

Before you buy, remember .. . if it’s worth the film, it’s worth a Filmo! 


TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW. Send the coupon for in- 
formation on improved Filmos. Bell & Howell Com- 
Pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. 
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{ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

' 7132 McCormick Road, Chicago, 45 
i 

es 


Please send information on \proved Filmo 
Movie Cameras and Projec 


There's a NO 
FILMO CAMERA a 
E tly Suited to You Name. .ccocceee Tc. yn 
Wine hase Lenae Address. .cccccce cetaccccececes secccccccoce 
simply 











SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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Coupons Amid Plenty 


Last spring Canada began to worry 
about being able to export in 1945 all the 
meat promised Britain and Europe. Hog 
production had fallen off as higher grain 
prices enticed farmers to market their 
grain directly rather than feed it to hogs. 

Facing a national election in June, the 
government was reluctant to reimpose ra- 
tioning, which had been abandoned in 
March 1944 because of shipping short- 
ages. When it finally announced last July 
that meat_would be rationed again, it 
kept the date a secret. For two months 
every propaganda medium was used to 
convince Canadians Europe was starving 
and must have more Canadian meat. 

Last week, as rationing was suddenly 
reimposed, the Gallup poll reported that 
68 per.cent of the public approved. But 
a storm of protest arose from farmers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. Butchers © in 
at least eight Provinces threatened to 


close up shop unless rationing was aban- " 


doned or drastically modified. 
In the national capital, Ottawa alder- 
men asked the city council to ap- 


backward glance at shelves loaded with 
meat. In the press gallery at Ottawa, the 
old cliché was in use again: Meat ra- 
tioning was once more being di 

“at Cabinet levels.” 


Po 


Beavers and Co. 


About 40 years ago a colony of Lett 
emigrants found the climate of Brazil too 
tropical for their taste. They moved to 
Canada and settled along the Bird River 
in Manitoba. In 1911, John Peterson, a 
sawmill hand, at Riga, Latvia, decided to 
join them. 

Now, “Cabbage Head” Peterson, as his 
neighbors call him, runs a one-man saw- 
mill, which he claims is the only one in 
Canada operated by water power. He 
also claims to be the only man in a busi- 
ness partnership with beavers. 

Peterson built the plant himself, in- 
stalled the machinery, and blasted rock 
out of a level creek bed (surveyors later 
named it Peterson Creek) to make a dam 
and a 28-foot waterfall to get power. He 
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built a 250-foot trough through which 
diverted water carries sawdust to the 
creek. Last year he sold 50,000 feet of 
lumber for his neighbors, and 250,000 
feet for himself. 

For a cabbage head, Feterson says, 
that isn’t bad. “But them beaver,” he 
adds, “they be big engineers.” 

It took years of work to get the mill 
going on Peterson’s 160 wooded acres. 
For a few years he logged and sawed 
his own timber. Then he decided he must 
have a water control upstream. That made 
him think of the beavers he had seen on 
his brother’s farm. He bought four bea- 
vers at $20 apiece from the Department 
of Natural Resources. The devartment 
naturally listed him as a fur farmer. But 
Peterson turned the beavers loose and 
they built a 45-foot dam exactly at the 
spot he had wanted it. 

Ever since, the stocky Lett has been 
bothered by frequent requests from the 
Resources Department for a report on his 
fur farm. Actually, Peterson has never 
known—or cared—how many beavers he 
had. But he tried to find out, as a courtesy 
to the government. He enclosed the bea- 
ver area in heavy wire, but they chewed 
their way out. Then he built a watch 
tower around a big poplar tree on the 
bank of the creek. At dusk he would 





prove a plan for butchers to go 
on strike for a week in protest. 
In Toronto a baker complained 
he had to burn or throw away 
dozens of pork and meat pies 
because customers could not af- 
ford meat tokens. Ontario live- 
stock exchange members charged 
that large quantities of. meat 
were rotting because storehouses 
were full to capacity. Some sug- 
gested that surplus meat be 
shipped to the United States. 


‘Let’s Smash It’: How the 
butchers felt was summed up by 
James Edmonson of Chatham, 
Ont.: “If every man were asked 
to give, he would do so, but we 
won't be taken by the necks and 
forced . . . Let’s smash it or go 
broke, shoot the works rather 
than take it lying down.” 

While Donald Gordon, chair- 
man of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board which controls ra- 
tioning, enjoyed a vacation on 
the Pacific coast fishing for salm- 
on, department assistants cor- 
ferred with regional directors 
’ from all parts of the country. 

The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Canada, asked butchers 
to delay any nationwide strike 


Sy’ 





; National Film Board 
March on Ottawa: Undeterred by government warn- 


climb the tower and try to count 
his beavers. 

“But them beaver,” Peterson 
told Leonard Earl of The Winni- 
peg Tribune last week, “they 
know I try to count them and 
say: “Who are you watching 
in hell?” 

Rather than annoy his broad- 
tailed partners, Peterson stayed 
away for a week. On the night 
he came back,- he found the 
beavers had cut down tree and 
watch tower. Now, bit by bit, 
tree and tower will help strength- 
en the dam, 
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Over the Biggest Hill 


- Picked up in an English town 
Aug. 30, Lance Cpl. Adrien 
Demers, 38, of Granby, Que., 
seemed to have established some 
kind of an AWOL record. Dem- 
ers admitted being “absent” from 
the Canadian Army for four 
years and eight months. He had 
gone AWOL on Jan. 10, 1941, 
married an English girl, fathered 

- two children, and supported 
himself by money won on a rac- 
ing dog. 

f army practice were fol- 
lowed to the letter, he would 


until their resentatives met ings that they would have id wait their turn for a hear- be sentenced to serve three days 
government officials on Sept. 19. ing, 50 carloads of union men invaded Ottawa last week _ iy, detention for each day absent, 

The consumers clip their full peacetime employment at wartime wages. or a total of fourteen years. De- 
new coupons, queued up at When they ganged up at the doors of Parliiment, Tory __ mers’s excuse was that a sergeant 


counters as butchers struggled to 
count out change in blue tokens, 
and left shops with a hungry, 


Leader John Bracken stole a march-on both government 
and other opposition leaders by inviting the delegates to 
a Progressive-Conservative party caucus. 


had made life miserable for him 
because he would not buy the 
sergeant a drink. . 
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MOLEHILL-MAKERS ae > tip rey 


Their job is to make molehills out of moun- 
tains ...to displace earth masses that ob- 
struct the routes of modern transportation. 
A battery of these new earth-movers could 
scoop up and shift a pile of dirt the size of 
the Pyramids while old-style equipment was 
grading a stretch of country road. Earth- 
moving is their business—a tremendously 
heavy business, made lighter by the use of 
HYCON hydraulics under Finger-tip Control. 

The control of unwieldly power is a job 
for hydraulics. The bigger the load, the 
bigger the need for Finger-tip Control—the 
HYCON high-pressure hydraulic systems 
that actuate heavy machinery. Available 


«xs HW 


now are HYCON pumps and valves, or as- 
sembled complete power units, to supply 
measured pressures of 3000 pounds for a 
wide variety of commercial applications. 
They will control or actuate machine 
tools, giant presses, dump-truck lifts, mate- 
rials-handling mechanisms, remote-control 
circuits, and test high-pressure apparatus. 

For product improvement in the fields of 
heavy industry, for increased plant efficiency 
where the problem is one of control or 
actuation,a HYCON application may do the 
job better and easier at less over-all expense. 

Write for full information. 


, Let's Finish The Job...Buy More War Bonds 


EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 


ON - + 


RED TRADE MARK 


FOR PRESSURES OF 3000 P.S.1. 
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PATENTED-MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE NEW. VORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
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Ecuador: To Read, to Write 


Several Latin American countries are 
carrying on systematic campaigns against 
one of their most dangerous common 
enemies: illiteracy. But Ecuador’s effort 
is unique in that it is being conducted 
largely by the National Journalists’ Union 
made up of 100 newspapermen from all 
Ecuadoran papers. The first year of a 
five-year plan will end in December. Its 
ultimate objective: to teach all of the 
country’s 1,800,000 adult illiterates—55 
per cent of the population—to read and 
write. The first year’s quota, believed to 
be in sight, is 150,000. 

The campaign began in 1944 when 
local committees were set up in hundreds 
of Andean and Amazonian villages. In 
each, a special effort was made to per- 
suade the priest, the schoolteacher, and 
the teniente politico or local government 
authority—three often incompatible ele- 
ments—to join hands in the enterprise. 

Then the actual work of teaching be- 
gan. The system used was the one de- 
veloped by the missionary-educator 
Frank Laubach after a study of literacy 
problems in the Philippines, India, Af- 
rica, Mexico, and Central and South 
America. The students are shown cards 
with simple line drawings and big print- 
ed words beside them. “What do you 
see here?” the student is asked. “Wing, 
ax, hand, house, frog, cow [ala, hacha, 
mano, casa, sapo, vaca},” he replies. The 
list is repeated until he has learned to 
associate the word with the object. Then 
he is taught that each word is made up 


of syllables which in other arrangements 
make other words: va-ca, ca-sa, sa-po. 
From then on it is simply a matter of 
learning more and bigger words. The 
average student is reading within six days; 
the complete course, including writing, 
lasts three months. College boys become 
instructors after a brief explanation. 


‘I Read!’ The publicity-wise newspa- 
permen help to popularize the campaign. 
Quito newspapers print stories sent in 
by local correspondents praising or criti- 
cizing the students and giving the names 
of those who do well. The Indians 
back in the mountains are proud to see 
their names in the big city papers, and 
they are ashamed to be ignored be- 
cause they are lazy. 

Eager students write to the newspa- 
pers to tell why they wanted to read and 
write: One said it was to make sure that 
lawyers did not cheat him; another want- 
ed to figure exactly how much he made 
from his farm; many hope to vote and 
go into politics. : 

An Indian in one town cried in class 
when he realized that he was actually 
reading; the next day he had his hair 
cut and cleaned up generally; he felt 
that he was a human being. Much pub- 
licity was given to a deaf and dumb In- 
dian ‘who learned to read and write. But 
there are some skeptics: One woman de- 
clared that she could never learn to read 
because she had no teeth. 

The final stage of the teaching process, 
at the end of which the students receive 
“diplomas of citizenship” signed by the 
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Home Are the Exiles: Democratic Argentine politicians representing all parties 
are returning to Buenos Aires from months of exile in Montevideo to join in the 
fight against the Farrell-Perén government.‘In the center of the group, hand up- 
faised in greeting, is Dr. Alfredo Palacios, teacher and veteran Socialist leader. 





President of the republic and the Inter- 
ior Minister, includes the study of simple 
booklets with big type and easy words. 
One is devoted to civics, another to hy- 
giene, and a third to the daily work of 
the learners. The church is preparing its 
own booklet of religious instruction. 


oon 


Better Get a Boat 


Three automobiles and six grimy, red- 
eyed, but still enthusiastic Argentine mo- 
torists rolled into Caracas, Venezuela, re- 
cently after 191 hours of driving time 
from Buenos Aires. They are en route to 
the United States, where they hope to 
call on President Truman and present a 
silver cup from the Argentine Automo- 
bile Association to the United States ace 
who shot down the most Japanese planes. 


The leader of the caravan is Luis | 


Elias Sojit, voluble Argentine radio an- 
nouncer and automobile fandtico, who 


left a 3-day-old daughter in order to start 


from the Plaza del Congreso in Buenos 
Aires on schedule July 19. He is frank 
about the purposes of the trip: (1) to 
promote the Pan American Highway, and 
(2) to promote Sojit. His companions 
are two expert mechanics, an automobile 
salesman, a truck driver, and a boxing 
promoter. 

The Argentines are traveling in two 
Fords and one Chevrolet, all 1940 models 
and named respectively San Martin, Boli- 
var, and Washington. 


Dead End City: The caravan has had 
no major adventures so far. The worst 
disaster happened on the Bohivian alti- 

lano when a rambunctious billy goat 
utted into the lead car, San Martin, and 
carried off the door handle as a trophy. 
The San Martin also fell off a primitive 
balsa ferry boat while crossing an Ecua- 
doran river, but.was fished out without 


4. damage. There was a near tragedy in the 


Colombian Andes when the drivers bare- 
ly managed to s the cars out of the 
path of a landslide in a narrow defile. Be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Caracas, only 
eleven flat tires were suffered. The travel- 
ers had’ an average weight loss of 12 
pounds. ' 

Sojit says that the Pan American High- 
way isa reality from Buenos Aires to 
Caracas. But after fifteen days of fruitless 
map study, he is inclined to think that 
from Caracas on north it is still a mirage. 
He and his companions plan to drive from 
Caracas to Santa Marta, Colombia, at 
which point they will take ship to Barran- 
quills, continue by road to Cartagena, and 

en proceed by ship again to some point 
in Central America, where they hope to 
be able-to pick up the highway to the 
United States. 

“This trip is not yet any family affair,” 
Sojit says, “but it is much easier than 
most people imagine.” His tip to south- 
bound United States motorists: Ship your 
car from New York or New Orleans to 
La Guaira, then take to the road. - 
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the It’s the springboard ta his future success—his family...a home free and clear of mortgages. 
ee college education. His Dad has purchased it gay 

Be- now, in the form of a Penn Mutual Life Insur- Your life insurance is your most important 
only ance policy. When the boy is 18, the insurance investment—the solid foundation of a sound 
vel- ‘ 


will become payable in a series of monthly 


estate. As such, it should be arranged with the 


12 _ 
- checks, whether his father is here or not— greatest possible care. Penn Mutual Under- 
a” checks that will cover both tuition and living writers are thoroughly trained to give you 
‘ese expenses through the college period. expert and dependable counsel. They know 





that how to build workable and adaptable plans— 
age. This is but one of many arrangements for plans that turn dreams into realities. 

ro the future you can make 

ran- with perfect confidence 

_ through your Penn Mutual 

e to representative. Among them THE MUTU AL : 

the are fine vacations and travel / 4ll\| 

air,” ...a comfortable, unworried LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

han old age ...a guaranteed FOUNDED 1847 \ 

<a income for your wife and INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA v 
s to | 





Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidence of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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Labor’s New High-Pay Offensive 


Strains Against Truman Ceilings 


Three Unions of the CIO 
Decide Now Is the Time to Strike 
While Industry Reconverts 


Three of American labor’s biggest and 
toughest unions—the United Auto Work- 
ers, the United Steelworkers, and the 
United Rubber Workers (all CIO) —last 
week served notice that they intend to get 
whopping wage increases. 

The executive council of the UAW, 
meeting at Flint, Mich., announced this 
strategy: to “divide and conquer” the 
Big Three auto builders (General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler) by striking them one 
at a time. The goal: a 30 per cent wage 
increase. 

At Pittsburgh, steel delegates author- 


Wide World 
Reuther pressures General Motors . . . 


ized Philip Murray, who heads the USW 


as well as the CIO, to ask 86 basic steel — 


producers to meet with the union Sept. 
25 to discuss increasing pay $2 a day 
(about 25 per cent). At Akron, the rub- 
ber workers followed suit by demanding 
a 80-cent-an-hour increase, a 6-hour day, 
and a 30-hour week.* 


Two Ways to Close Up: The auto 
workers’ strategy bore the mark of the 
deft hand of Walter Reuther, 38-year-old 


®Take-home pay for American 





earners in the 
pest five years has risen 77 per cen the 25 per 
eeat increase in living costs, a to the statis- 
tician Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
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UAW vice president who would like to 
replace President R. J. Thomas and who 
now treads hard on his heels. Thomas 
said a six-man UAW committee, includ- 
ing Reuther, would choose the first vic- 
tim. Reuther blithely contradicted him, 
announcing the first strike would be 
against GM (“because it’s biggest”) and 
added that tackling them one at a time 
is “concentrating your fire power.” 

Reuther says the strategy will be to 
petition the National Labor Relations 
Board for a strike vote at General Mo- 
tors. (The usual procedure is to take a 
strike vote only after negotiations have 
broken down.) The advantage would be 
to enable the union to enter negotiations 
with a strike vote in its hip pocket. 

Even as the union talked strike, one 
of the Big Three builders struck against 
the union. The Ford Motor Co. closed 
down, announcing it couldn’t operate in 
the face of such wildcat strikes as that of 
UAW Local 174, which has closed Kel- 
sey-Hayes Wheel, one of Ford’s principal 
suppliers. The UAW executive board, 
agreeing that the union cannot survive 
unless it clamps down on unauthorized 
strikes, appointed an administrator for 
Local 174 and authorized him to fire 
any officer who disobeyed his orders. But 
the local defied the administrator. 

The whole labor cauldron was seething 
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and bubbling with strange new ferments, 
One phenomenon of the war just ended 


_ has been a growing union-consciousness 


on the part of white-collar workers. 

A prime example: what originally had 
been a company union at the Westing- 
house Electric Co. became a striking one. 
Last week 12,000 salaried employes, 
walking out for the second time, had 
tied up plants and offices in six states and 
made 23,000 other workers idle. For two 
years they had been after bonuses like 
those received by war workers. 


Significance —~— 


The most aggressive elements of or- 
ganized labor have decided the time to 
strike for higher wages is now—when 
competition to get back into civilian pro- 
duction is keenest. 

Many companies are willing to grant 
higher wages. Some already have done 
so, to the extent of 10 to 15 per cent 
above previous rates. But that isn't 
enough to satisfy the workers. They are 
demanding,. and will strike to get, 20 to 
30 per cent. Management is determined 
not to grant such demands unless price 
ceilings are removed. 

President Truman’s policy of highe 





International 
«and schemes to replace Thomas 


wages and steady prices has been put 
squarely in the middle of this bitter con- 
troversy. The President, to avoid wide- 
spread industrial strife, must either (1) 
agree to higher reconversion prices or 
(2) persuade labor leaders to modify 
their demands. The second choice this 
week seemed impossible. Both higher 
wages and higher prices looked inevitable. 
But first President Truman worked on a 
reorganization of the Department of La- 
bor that would give Federal conciliators 
power to. step into the Detroit disputes 
before a tie-up could set back recon- 
version. 
Despite the UAW’s-tough talk there 
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Now thin shells of glass and lifeless metal. 


Tomorrow a magic brain capable of con- 
trolling the flow of electrons! 


Deft hands... sure hands are needed for 
the exacting task of assembly at RCA’s elec- 
tron-tube plant. Tiny wires must be placed 
in their proper positions . . . minute bits of 
metal aligned in correct relation to the whole. 
¥et a single invisible fingerprint on any of 
these parts can ruin the whole tube! 


: Here moisture in the air is an enemy. Con- 
trolling it is the job of the York-built air 
conditioning system which maintains bal- 


\ anced temperature and low humidity every- 


HEADQUARTERS 


YORK /ijfijersc and A 


MECHANICAL 


where in the huge wartime plant at Lancas- 
ter, Penna. 


If it were not for air conditioning, certain 
assembly operations would be suspended 
during periods of excessive humidity . . ; 
tube rejections would soar as high as 40%; 


Air Conditioning 

and the Future of Electronics 
When final victory is ours, the engineering skill that 
made this achievement possible will be ready for the 
demands of the postwar world. Wartime advances 
in air conditioning will continue to help bring about 
technological improvements in electronics and a 
hundred other industries important to the well being 
of the nation. York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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was no immediate prospect of an auto 
strike. What UAW really wants, and is 
trying to get by using the “divide-and- 
conquer” strike threat, is for the Big 
Three firms to agree to negotiate the 
wage demands on an industrywide basis. 

Back of the auto workers’ program lies 
an interplay of union politics, with Reu- 
ther seeing his big chance for power in 
leading the parade. He fought, unsuc- 
cessfully, against the wartime no-strike 
pledge, but in doing so increased his fol- 
lowing among militants in locals, such 
as intransigent 174. Thomas recently had 
counseled moderation, but Reuther has 
forced his hand and won the executive 
board’s support for his strike program. 
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Mary and the Same Pay 


Back in the 1890s when a 16-year-old 
girl named Mary Anderson came to the 
United States from Sweden, working 
conditions for women were bad. Sweat- 
shops abounded; women worked killing 
hours for meager pay. 

Mary Anderson learned about that the 
‘hard way. Her first 
job was in a gar- 
ment factory. After 
that she worked 
eighteen years in a 
shoe factory but 
rebelled at condi- 
tions. Her voice be- 
came familiar at 
union meetings. 
Soon she was an 
organizer for the 
National Boot and 
Shoeworkers Union. 

When the last 
war came, Mary Anderson, who was then 
organizer for the National Women’s 
Trade Union League in Chicago, went 
to Washington, at President Woodrow 
Wilson’s request, to stay three months. 





Mary Anderson 








Those three months are now running into 
their third decade. 

Before she finished her original job, 
with Ordnance, President Wilson asked 
her to head the newly created Women’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department. In that 
job, from which she retired last year, 
Mary Anderson spent 26 years fighting 
for better working conditions and higher 
pay for women. No congressman or em- 
ployer could confute or confound her; 
she spoke with the practical knowledge 
of one who had graduated with highest 
honors from the hardest school. Another 
of her fights, in the last war and this one, 
was to get women war workers to wear, 
and manufacturers to make, sensible 
working shoes. High heels or carpet slip- 
pers caused many accidents. 

Now nearing 70, the “retired” Mary 
Anderson is active as ever. Her ivy- 
clad house on 17th Street, across from the 
State Department, is the headquarters of 
a committee of unions and women’s clubs 
lobbying for the Pepper-Morse Women’s 
Equal Pay Act. This bill would create, 
under the Women’s Bureau, an Equal 
Pay Division, would penalize interstate 
manufacturers who pay women less 
wages for equal work. 

Almost any afternoon the big, gray- 
haired spinster can be found rapping on 
doors on Capitol Hill, assailing congress- 
men with her arguments: War brought 
total employment of swomen to 18,000,- 
000, and all but 3,000,000 want to keep 
on working; despite War Labor Board rul- 
ings for equal pay, the latest survey of 25 
key industries showed men’s rates aver- 
aging half again as much as women’s. 

Miss Anderson points to the depres- 
sion of the ’80s to illustrate the dangers 
of such practices: Though men could not 
get work in Southern textile mills be- 
cause women would work full-time at $4 
to $5 a week, the taxpayer had to make 
up, in Federal aid, the difference be- 
tween their earnings and a living wage. 


Culver 


These old-time women printers wanted equal pay too 





Why, she asks, should the taxpayer sub- 
sidize the operating costs of mills that 
sweat women? “If they can do the same 
work pay them the same.” 

No widespread opposition has as yet 
developed to the bill. The National As. 
sociation of Manufacturers’ policy com- 
mittee is discussing it this week. Employ. 
ers in New York State, which has a 
similar law, say the principal difficulty, 
in a “like pay for like work” law, is de- 
termining what is “like work.” As one 
put it: “Jobs are similar up to a point. 
Then physical exertion and other factors 
enter in.” 
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Advertising: More Service 


Since 1942 advertisers, publishers, 
broadcasters, and other media have con- 
tributed $1,000,000,000 of space and 
time to sell War Bonds, recruit Wacs and 
nurses, raise funds for the Red Cross, and 
bring 100 other win-the-war messages to 
Americans. 

This week the: manager of the cam- 
paign, the War Advertising Council, 
noted a happy by-product: The advertis- 
ing industry had “hit upon the best 
public-relations plan for business ever 
devised . . . Business, which formerly 
told the public “What helps business, 
helps you,’ was demonstrating to the 
people that what is good for the public 
welfare is good for business.” As a re- 
sult, public-opinion polls showed a ris- 
ing popularity for business. 

The lesson, said the advertising coun- 
cil, was plain: Coordinated public-serv- 
ice advertising should continue in peace- 
time. The council asked advertisers and 
advertising outlets to give space and 
time worth $30,000,000 a year, or 
enough for at least ten campaigns. Some 
possible objectives: to eliminate trade 
barriers between states, stimulate a de- 
sire for home ownership, induce the pub- 
lic to undergo periodic chest X-rays to 
detect tuberculosis, and spread the con- 
viction that the United States must co- 
operate with other nations and must 
be patient with temporary frictions. 
The council would promote only proj- 
ects that had “passed from the stage 
of controversy.” 
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Laying Off ‘Big Inch’ 

Into them went $142,776,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, mile upon mile of steel, 
and the labor of thousands of men." Out 
of them for three years came an endless 
stream of oil—500,000 barrels daily—from 
Texas to Atlantic Seaboard refineries. 


“Big Inch” and “Little Big Inch” they 


were called—the 1,254 miles of pipeline 

which American know-how had laid al- 

most overnight to help win the war 

to amaze the world. _ 
Now that the war was won, it appe 


American ingenuity could find no 








MR. JOHN LAGER—DISTINGUISHED ORCHIDOLOGIST 


Chir Chen of WNistinction... LORD CALVERT 


Eo bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and regis- always been produced in limited quantities. For years 
tered at the distillery...for so rare, so smooth,so the most expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord 


mellow is this “Custom” Blended whiskey that it has Calvert is intended for those who can afford the finest. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY, 









A FLAT CALM MAY HAVE 


ITS WINDFALLS... 








BUT A FLAT DRINK 
IS ALWAYS A 


LET DOWN! 


Water and Ginger Ale 


They’re the preferred mixers in fine bars, hotels and clubs 
everywhere. Both are made according to special formulae. 
Canada Dry Water points up the flavor of any tall drink. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale adds the delicate flavor of pure 
Jamaica ginger. Both have “Pin-Point Carbonation”. .. mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles...to keep drinks sparkling, full of zip 
... to the last sip. 

For drinks that taste better ... and even sound better... 
always serve and ask for these sparkling good mixers. 





FOUR OTHER FINE MIXERS 


Tom Collins Mixer... available in limited quantities. <) 





. > Hi-Spot ...a fresh tasting, lemon-flavored mixer. 
Quinine Water ... will be back after the war. ; 
ONE seer ... the cola drink with Canada Dry quality. 
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use for “Big” and “Little Big Inch.” Oil 
companies, who have a large investment 
in tankers, preferred to ship by sea and, 
with the government releasing their war- 
drafted tankers, had already resumed do- 
ing so. Talk of utilizing the pipelines to 
bring the East natural gas—much of 
which is. at present wasted, as a by- 
product of Western oil-well operation— 
brought shudders to the railroads, whose 
every third car now carries coal. 

Moreover, even if oil companies 
wanted to utilize the pipelines—which can 
carry oil considerably cheaper than tank- 
ers—no one firm was big enough by itself 
to keep them running at capacity, the 
only economic way to operate them. If 
several companies pooled to use them, 
they would risk prosecution under anti- 
trust laws. 

So many ifs, so many objections, boil 
down to the probability Big Inch will 
flow no rnore, unless another war requires 
it. The RFC, which owns the pipelines, is 
expected shortly to order them drained. 
It is considering filling them with water, 
compressed air, or some other substance 
to preserve them, and let them lie idle. 
The final answer rests with Congress. 


Bumper Crop 


Many crops were planted late this year 
because of oes ace aki and exces- 
sive rains. Two months ago it appeared 
there would be an acute-corn shortage. 
But plenty of sun in late August and early 
September changed the picture: The 
Agriculture Department, on the basis of 
Sept. 1 reports, increased its Aug. 1 esti- 
mate for the corn crop nearly 225,000,- 
000 bushels—to 3,069,055,000. If frosts 
hold off long enough, prospects were that 
the 1945 harvest in most crops will be a 
bumper one, matching and perhaps -sur- 
passing 1942 and 1944, the two biggest 
previous years. 


——_ 
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Rail or Air? 


The airline-railroad honeymoon ended 
last week. All-out competition replaced 
the wartime truce on wooing traffic away 
from each other. The struggle was set off 
by the Army in abolishing the priority 
system for air travel after Oct. 15. 

This was what the airlines had been 
waiting for. During the spring and sum- 
mer they had drastically cut passenger 
fares. Now they began an advertising 
campaign based on the fact that their 
new rates are close to or even less than 
first-class rail rates plus Pullman. To fly 
from New York to Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, costs $118.30 compared with 
$124.72 in a lower berth. And on 150 
other trips air transportation is cheaper, 
_ even before figuring the savings on meals 
and tips. 

Airmen talked optimistically of win- 


ning 60 to 80 per cent of the présent’ 


Pullman riders and 10 to 20 per cent of 
the coach business when plane fares drop 
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to the expected 3 or 3% cents a mile. On 
a mileage basis air rates are still a little 
higher than rail. 

Railroaders met the attack with claims 
of greater comfort and safety and prom- 
ises of increased speed in Diesel-powered 
superstreamliners. They ‘also mulled over 
lower rates. However, the railroads never 
did make much money on passengers in 
peacetime; some lost a lot. Expensive im- 
provements might not pay for themselves 
and, in any case, might not hold the bulk 
of the business from the airplanes. 

One solution appealed to the rail- 
roads: to get into the airlines business 
themselves. But the Civil Aeronautics 
Act bars surface carriers on the theory 
they might stifle aviation in order to 
block competition. The railroads want a 
change in this law; they are ready to 
press the issue this fall before Congress. 


wo 


Buzzing the Loophole 


The Civil Aeronautics Act contains a 
wide loophole: Air carriers don’t need a 
Civil Aeronautics Board franchise pro- 
vided they do not advertise regular serv-+ 
ice. Through this loophole have flown 
hundreds of small operators who cover 
relatively short distances under charter. 

But now the CAB is tightening up. In 
August, after a year-long study, two 
board examiners—William J. Madden and 
Curtis C. Henderson—suggested a new 


classification to be called “fixed-base car- 
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riers.” Such concerns could transport pas- 
sengers and cargo only on trips from or 
to their home airport, and they could 
make only ten trips a month between any 
two cities already getting “reasonably di- 
rect” service from the large franchise- 
holding airlines. Otherwise, said the ex- 
aminers, the taxi carriers should be free 
to operate and advertise as much regular 
‘Service as the traffic would bear. 

To some taxi men, this looked like 
“3.2 per cent freedom of the air.” The two 
restrictions, they said, would hamper or 
even knock out charter services. Last 
week their: protests were still pouring in 
to the CAB which promised an oral hear- 
ing, then a review a the full board. 
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New Products 


Micuty Mire—Taylor Engines, Inc., 
of San Francisco has designed a copper- 
welded engine of plate steel and tubing. 
The original model weighs only 32 
pounds but delivers 26 horsepower. 
Taylor has licensed Crosley Motors to 
manufacture the engine for automotive, 
marine, and aviation use. 

Can Do—The Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
of Akron, a subsidiary of the rubber 
company, has contracted with the Army 
to preserve surplus tanks by “canning” 
them in steel or aluminum boxes from 
which all moisture is then withdrawn. 
This method makes unnecessary ex- 
pensive storage facilities. 

Direct ApproacH—The Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. of South Bend, Ind., disclosed 
that the latest B-29s are equipped with 
direct fuel-injection systems. High-pres- 
sure sprays of gasoline are pumped into 
the engine cylinders, improving the 
bombers’ operation under difficult condi- 
tions of altitude, pressure, temperature, 
and position. 

. Mousocutrorn—H. L. Ratchford of 
Muncie, Ind., invented an electric mouse- 
trap called the Electrocutor. Two elec- 
trodes give the mouse a 110-volt jolt, 
which also tosses it out of the way of 
the next victim. The trap plugs into an 


ordinary outlet. It is made by Ratchford 
Engineered Products of Dayton. 





Columbus ( 
Last mile for a mouse 
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Patapar is not afraid 
of water or grease 


Imagine a paper with such great wet- 
strength it can be soaked in water for 
months—or boiled—and remain strong. 
And imagine that same paper with pow- 
er to resist penetration of grease, fats, 
oils. These are qualities of Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment. This unique paper 
is doing hard jobs in all sorts of fields. 


Protects foods 





As a packaging material Patapar pro- 
tects. products like butter, meats, fish, 
cheese, shortening. It is used for milk 
can gaskets, bottle hoods, liners for mo- 
tor oil containers, substitute for oiled 
silk—to mention a few examples. 


179 types 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types—each type designed to meet speci- 
fic problems. Some types of Patapar arc 
airtight. Other types are made for prod- 
ucts which must have wrappers that al- 
low them to “breathe.” There are types 
of various degrees of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, opaqueness. Patapar is 
versatile in hundreds of ways. 


Business Men: 


Now is a good time to 
investigate how Pata- 
par might be helpful in 
your business. Write 
on your business letter- 
head for booklet N. It 
tells the story of Pata- 
par and suggests many 
different applications. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco ? 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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U nless those responsible for the 
determination of national wage policy 
begin to watch their step, they are 
going to get a situation in this coun- 
try which is the exact opposite of what 
they want. Their present line of 
thinking, if it is put into effect, will 
result in either mass unemployment of 
nothing less than depression 


How We Can All Be Better Off 


by RALPH ROBEY 


creased efficiency of - production, 
which, as it relates to wages, means 
increased output per hour of work. 

That raises another fundamental 
question. How do we get an increase 
of output per hour of work? Do we 
get it by each of us learning to do his 
job better, or is it by all of us working 





proportions, or an inflation 
which no amount of gov- 
ernment control will be 
able to keep within reason- 
able bounds. 

This present line.of think- 
ing, as represented by Presi- 
dent Truman’s message, by 
the recommendations of the 
Department of Labor, and 
by bills now pending in 

-Congress, is that wages 


diately by a substantial amount-—20 
per cent being about the minimum 
which is being suggested. 

Now all of us want higher wages— 
higher wages, not in the sense of just 
having more dollars, but more wages 
in terms of real purchasing power so 
that we can buy more of what we 
want and need and thus improve our 
standard of living. And we can all 
have just this if we will keep our 
heads. That is shown by the record. 
Between 1900 and 1929 real hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries 
in this country—that is, actual money 
wages adjusted for cost of living—in- 
creased by about 50 per cent; and be- 
tween 1929 and the- ‘outbreak of. the 

_war just ended there was a further in- 
crease of close to 50 per cent. 


Now hoor in mind that increase 
was not in terms of how many dollars 
a worker got. It was ‘the increase he 
received in purchasing power—in how 
much he could buy with his hourly pay. 

How was such an increase possible? 
Well, it definitely was not because a 
few people did some wishful thinking 
and a lot of loud talking, nor was it 
because Congress passed some laws 
saying that wages should be raised. 
Neither was it because union labor 
leaders demanded increases, although 
in specific instances unions unques- 

* tionably had an effect. And certainly 
it was not because of the generosity 
of employers. 

What, then, brought about the in- 
crease? It was brought about by the 
only thing that can make such a rise 


of real wages possible. This is in- 








must be increased more or less imme- 


‘harder? Clearly it is neither. 
As a nation we are no better 
workmen today than were 
our fathers 40 years: ago, if 
as good, and we don’t begin 
to work either as hard or as 
long as did “our fathers, 
which is as should ‘be. No, 
the increased output per 
man-hour is-to be accounted 
‘for, almost’ 100 per cent, by 
the improved tools and ma- 
<chinery which have been 
introduced into the productive process. 
Take those away and our output per 
man-hour today would be no ‘greater 
on the average than it was when real 
wages were a mere fraction of what 
they are at present. 


Now for.the final point: Suppose 
there had not been this increased out- 
put per man-hour, but by law it had 
been required that- wages be raised 
nonetheless.: What would have been 
the result? The answer is too obvious 
to need more than mere statement. 
Either millions of workmen would 
have been thrown out of jobs because 
what they produced could not be sold 
for enough to pay their wages, or else 
prices would have had to go up by 
enough not only to absorb the higher 
wages, but as well to provide a re- 
turn on the capital represented by the 
tools and machinery. 

But, you will say, if prices go up 
as fast as wages none of us is any 
better off than before. And of course 
that is correct. That is why it is silly 
to try to raise real wages by direct 
legislation. What we need is legisla- 
tion which will help us to get still 
better tools and machinery 4nd which 
will assure that the resulting increased 
efficiency is passed on to the public 
through lower prices, not just used to 
increase profits or pay higher wages to 
the favored few. For the first we need 
legislation which encourages invest- 
ment; for the second, legislation which 
assures competition. a 

Give us that, and we all will be bet- 
ter off; try to force higher real wages 
by direct legislation, and we will all 
be in trouble. 
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The Grass isl heemer 


When a cow reaches through the fence for grass on the other 





















side, she is often seeking instinctively to satisfy her craving 


for phosphate and other nutrients which are present in grass grown 





on fertilized soil. The essential phosphate and calcium required 

for vigorous health amd strong bone structure in livestock can be 
supplied by the inclusion of scientifically determined amounts 

of these ingredients in the animal's diet or by fertilization of forage 
crops. To meet this nutritional requirement for phosphorus, 
International produces Defluorophos, a supplement in feeds prepared 
- for cattle, poultry and hogs. Rich phosphates from its Florida and 
Tennessee mines are used by International in the manufacture 

of both Fertilizer and Defluorophos. International Minerals & 


Chemical Corp., General Offices 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 








et. | MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


all INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, 
Glutamic Acid, Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fiuoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 




































America’s 
Most 
Versatile 
Drink 


Recipes with Every 
Bottle 


100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


heres Only re 
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The Grand Old Drink 
of the South 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP., ST. LOUIS ,MO. 

























































MILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL’S 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 

Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg “ 

Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 

Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot— Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr, Scholl's 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 
This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, li Me Sazible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikean insole. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports feelas ifthey were molded to mt / q 
ty ‘ 






feet. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Departmen 
. and Surgical Supply Stores. These 









dealers test your stockinged feet 
forarch xp 











booklet on NS 
Care of the Feet, 
Dr. Scholl’ 
Inc., Dept. AS, 
Chicago, IIL 
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A belated ceremony for Emily Hahn 
Is That Good? In Hong Kong, May. 


‘Cuar.es Boxer, 41, British intelligenee 


officer, announced he would marry the 
author Emity Haun, 40, as soon as he 
reached the United States. “I’m going to 
make an honest woman out of Mickey as 
quickly as possible,” he said. Boxer, a 
prisoner of the Japanese for nearly four 
years, has been identified by Miss Hahn 
as the father of her daughter, Carola, 3% 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 17). His wife, Ursula, 
divorced him in London four months ago. 
“Of course Carola will be the ring-bear- 
er,” said Miss Hahn in New York. When 
told her daddy was coming home, Carola 
inquired: “Is that good?” 


Honored: In Washington, Maj. GEN. 
LEsLiE R. Groves, officer in charge of the 
atomic-bomb project, received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal from Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson for achieve- 
ments “of unfathomable im- 
portance to the future of the 
nation and the world.” Secre- 
tary Stimson declared that 
it was a rare occasion when 
the work of one officer had 
so much to do with ending 
a war. 


The Road Back: The DuxE 
AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR 
sailed from New York on 
the troopship Argentina for 
France. The duke told report- 
ers that he and his wife might 
“set up a home in England” 
later on. In the meantime, he 
would visit his native land on 
business, and to see his moth- 
er. “I have not seen my moth- 
er in nearly nine years,” the 
duke remarked. The Wind- 
sors have made only one brief 
and secret visit to England 
(1939) since the former king 
gave up his throne in 1936 
to marry. the divorced com- 
moner, Laitimure-born Wallis 
Warfield Simpson. 








— 


Birthday: Joun J. PERsHING, General of 
the Armies, 85, Sept. 13. At Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., the for. 
mer AEF commander stood: ov the bal. 
cony of his apartment and saluted while 
the Army Band played “Happy Birthday 
to You” and tunes fromthe last war, In 
a greeting to the General, President Tr. 
man said: “This time we went all the 
way to Berlin, as you counseled in 1918, 
I hail a great soldier [with] . . . the vis. 
ion of a statesman.” 











































Let an Expert Pick: From Oahu Island, 
Sct. CHARLES AVEDON, 33, managing 
editor of the Oahu edition of Stars and 
Stripes, commissioned a Hollywood actor, 
Willard Parker, to pick him out a wife. 
The reason: Parker’s wife had just been 
chosen the perfect example of American 
womanhood by James Montgomery 
Flagg, the illustrator. The sergeant, who 
described himself as 6-feet-1%-with a Yale 
degree, promised to marry the girl of 
Parker’s choice within a week after his re- 
turn to the United States. 


Ulcered Out: In St. Petersburg, Fia., 
Sct. Jo—E D1Maccio, 30, former New 
York Yankee outfielder, was discharged 
from the Army after two years. The rea- 
son: a stomach ulcer. 


The Long Climb: In Pottsville, Pa., 
Wittiam SCHWALM, 2%, and his dog 
Spotty climbed to the top of a 1,300-foot 
mountain near their home. When found, 
the baby, wearing only shoes, a diaper, 
and shirt, was unhurt except for scratches 
and insect bites. In their climb they had 
passed mine strip holes from 18 to 100 
feet deep and a reservoir 40 feet deep. 


Associated Press 


The Windsors, Paris-bound on the Argentina 
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’ Ex-Fiihrer Kuhn smirks a last good-by 


Bounced: Fritz Kuun, 49, onetime 
Fihrer of the German-American Bund 
and an undesirable alien, sailed from New 
York for Germany-on the Winchester Vic- 
tory. Wearing unpressed khaki trousers, 
a pancake hat, and no tie, Kuhn bared his 
teeth for a photographer. 


For the King: Launitz MEtcuior, Mets 
ropolitan Opera tenor, left New York by 
plane for Copenhagen, Denmark, to sing 
at King Christian’s 75th birthday cele- 
bration Sept. 26. Melchior has not visited 
his native land since before the war. 


Friends in Need: In Nashville, Tenn., 
Mrs. Doris BILLINGSLEY, 17, was unable 
to join her husband in Fort Lewis, Wash., 
when she lost her purse and the $89 she 
had saved for the trip. A newspaper story 
brought her $170 in.cash from sympa- 


_thizers (including $90 from a 65-year-old 


lifer in the state penitentiary), a plane 


ticket to Fort Lewis, plus the lost funds. 


Her purse was returned by Fred Roberts, 
80, a married and unemployed veteran 
with only $3 to his name. Offered a $15 
reward by Mrs. Billingsley, he declined. 


Speaking Out: Accustomed for fifteen 
years to official silence, recently retired 
SuPREME, Court JusticE Owen J. Ros- 
ERTS, now a member of the editorial board 
of a magazine to be financed by Marshall 
Field 38rd, spoke his judicial-editorial 
mind Sunday. To a Friends meeting he 
said flatly that national sovereignty must 
be abandoned if “war is to be banished 
from the world.” 


Died: Jou~n McCormack, famous tenor, 
who began life as the son of a poor Irish 
family and sang his way to fame second 
only to Caruso’s, at the age of 61, Sept. 
16, at Booterstown, near Dublin. He had 
been an American citizen since 1919. 

Mscr. Joun A. Ryan, liberal Roman 
Catholic educator and sociologist, aged 
76, in St. Paul, Minn. 
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> reduced freight rates, 
recently ordered by the‘ Interstate 
Commerce Commission, add another 
important factor to the long list of profit 
opportunities NortH Carouina holds 
for INDUSTRY. 

‘Norra Caroxina’s skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, both men and women, 
are famous for their loyalty and sense of 
fair play. Climate permits year-round 
4 operation. Norta Carowina’s magnifi- 
Sq cent forests, productive fields and rich 
i = =mineral resources provide closeby basic 

raw materials. 

Hydro-electric power is plentiful. 

pa Water is abundant and conditioned by 
Ws nature for INDUSTRY. 
" Norta Carouina’s government is 
sound and stable. . . excellent roads and 
schools have already been provided. 
There. is no STATE real property tax. 
Recreational facilities - 


unexcelled. 






ss... NORTH CAROLINA 








gested areas, NortH Caroxina provides 
easy accessibility to the nation’s princi- 
pal consuming markets, as well as tue 
growing markets of the South and South 
America. Splendid transportation facui- 
ties by water, rail and air, 

And now, reduced freight rates will 
add that extra factor that makes Norts# 
Carona the ideal location for YOU & 
manufacturing plant. By the time your 


_new plant is erected these reduced rates — 


should be in effect. 
cae Mek 

Our industrial engineers will assist 
you without cost or obligation to locate 
YOUR plant most ideally in Nortu 
Carotina—the STATE designed for 
manufacturing profits, Address Com- 
merce and Industry, 3356 Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Paris Sets Jaunty, Expensive Cap | 
to Regain World Style Leadership 


For the first time in five years, the 
Paris winter collections were seen by 
American fashion experts and writers 
last week. From Newsweerx’s Paris bu- 
reau ‘comes the following detailed 
account of the showings of houses which 
in the past have led the world of fashion: 


The winter collections are the best ex- 
position of Paris’s determination to keep 
its traditional place in the fashion world. 
The clothes offered give no hint of the 
difficulties encountered in making them. 
And the difficulties were many. 

A fortnight ago fabric costs soared, re- 
flecting a new textile-industry wage scale 
that is as much as 85 per cent above the 
standard hourly rates of 1936. In addi- 
tion, the couturiers themselves are pay- 
ing roughly three times the hourly rate 
of 1939. 

The couturiers were also beset by a 
textile shortage. Wartime restrictions had 
limited textile makers to only 2/100 of 1 
per cent of peacetime civilian consump- 
tion. Postwar production was held up by 
a coal shortage and the uncertainties of 
wage and price control. 

To combat price and textile difficulties, 
the designers for the first time in mem- 
ory accepted the principle of 
selling “muslins”’—basic’ pat- 


and small waist giving full value to the 
bust (and suggesting undernourishment). 
The Gibson-girl or rounded shoulder is 
back in style. Hats, worn far back on the 
head, are small—about a third the size of 
the former Parisian models. 

Neckline interest is divided. Some are 
high, some slit to the waist, while others 
are draped in square décolletés. Yokes, 
cowls, and berthas are omnipresent. 
After years of material shortage, the ac- 
cent is definitely on the feminine, with 
all of its flounces. Some of the highlights 
of the collections: 

@ Worth, oldest Parisian couture house, 
launches a jacket-length basque and re- 
emphasizes jumper dresses. 

@ Patou features coats with rounded 
shoulders, snug waists, and sleeves often 
closely buttoned at the wrist and occa- 
sionally widened halfway between shoul- 
der and elbow. In his dresses, jerseys of 
all types are used, side-draped or side- 
pleated. He also introduces a new barrel 
skirt in heavy materials like satin-striped 
moiré. 

@ Paquin agrees to the new, slender sil- 
houette line in some of his models, 
though he continues restrained fullness in 
others. He makes a Persian lamb coat 
with a back skirt and girdle of duvetyn 


‘ 





terns, not yet made up in ma- 
terials. Even these sold at the 
unheard-of price of 15,000 
francs ($300). And prices for 
finished models were even more 
fantastic. Yet the designers cer- 
tainly offered their best. 


Long Waist, Hidden Knee: 
A look at all the collections 
shows that black is the outstand- 
ing color for afternoon and din- 
ner. Drapings, wrappings, and 
swathings that girdle the hips 
are the outstanding : line. The 
favored fabrics are velvet, vel- 
veteen, corduroy (used horizon- 
tally, as are other striped mate- 
’ rials), monotone tweeds, Kashas 
(a twill-weave fabric of wool 
mixed with Cashmere), and 
some Scotch plaids. Fur is used 
sparingly, most often for warmth 
in linings. Mole worked in op- 
posing bands horizontally is 
smart and new, especially in 
three-quarter Canadiennes 
(heavy, hooded sports coats, of- 
ten of blanketing or plaid). 

Waists are longer and slim- 
mer, and skirts cover the knees. 
Front or back fullness is evident 
everywhere, with a soft bodice 





— 


—an eye-tricking stunt which slenderizes 
the waist. Tailored, short lamé dinner 
suits look like a winner. 

@ Molyneux is still in London, but a col- 
lection was presented in his name. Both 
he and Paquin launch really smart rain- 
wear. The outstanding Molyneux model 
is a beige redingote, with a plaid-lined 
capuchon (peaked hood). 

@ Maggy Rouff’s evening gowns have 
tgemendous circular skirts, luscious fab- 
rics, and huge bustles, seeming to be 
more in the line of “desire dresses” in- 
stead of wearable fashions. 

@ Jeanne Lanvin is happiest with her 
hostess gowns, including one _ topped 
with a furlined bolero. 

@ Madame Schiaparelli, who returned to 
Paris after four years in the United 
States,, presents the most sensational 
model. It features a divided skirt which 
shows a knee-length pantaloon on one 
leg only. The costume is completed by 
a high, postilion hat with a starched- 
taffeta plaid scarf which leaves only the 
nose and eyes exposed. 


Significance -—— 


In all houses, one fact was outstanding 
—prices were exorbitant. Daytime dresses 
fan as high as 20,000 or 30,000 francs 
($400 to $600); some evening models 
went to 50,000 ($1,000), contrasted 
with last spring’s starting price of 8,000 
francs ($160). 

This wasn’t all. For French buyers 

there was an added 40 per 








Associated Press 
A Jacques Costet gown in pink, cream, and pale blue. 


cent luxury tax. For foreign 
buyers there was an imposition 
of 5,000 francs ($100) on each 
piece bought—and 5,000 francs 
on a coat and 5,000 more on a 
dress brought the cost of an en- 
‘ semble-to as much as 60,000 
francs ($1,200). - 

* As a result, American buyers 
don’t know what to make of 
these showings. Before the war 
buyers figured the cost of any 
model delivered to New York 
would be just double the amount 
paid the Paris designer. Today's 
prices, export restrictions, trans- 
port costs, and delays make buy- 
ing so unpredictably expensive 
that the Unitéd States trade is 
unwilling to indulge in it. 


PT 


For Men Only 


Fashion news for men whose 
shirts pop out: on Sept. 12, the 
War Production Board lifted re- 
strictions on the length -of shtrt- 
4 tails. Also freed after more than 
1 three years are French cuffs and 
. pleated bosoms; “action” backs 
in shorts; cuffs, collars, pockets, 
sashes, and frogs on pajamas 
and lounging wear. 

















If you are not a pilot now, 
you start flying. Then, you, 
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The Western Horse Player 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The Hollywood race track, on the 
rim of Los Angeles, is a wartime land- 
mark. At the end of 1944 a great many 
thousands of people in this country 
were cussing the place warmly, and a 
great many million more would have 
added their little expressions of non- 
esteem had they known that Holly- 
wood was the park chiefly 
responsible for the racing 
blackout of 1944-45 which 
threw vast hordes of Ameri- 
cans out of—well, not out of 
work, exactly, but out of 
touch with their favorite 
culture. 

Cut off from the world of 
the intellect, horse players 
turned to fingernail-biting 
and radio soap operas. It is 
further estimated — though 
the figures have not been double- 
checked—that 103,476 housewives who 
would ordinarily have been stimulat- 
ing their minds with the daily double 
read “Forever Amber” instead. You 
can easily see that this was one of the 
blackest periods in American cultural 
history. 


Last year Gen. Hap Amold 
learned from a close friend of his, an 
airplane manufacturer, that the urge to 
improve the breed of horse was creat- 
ing much absenteeism in Southern 
California war plants. The gentleman 
put his finger on the Hollywood track. 
The general put his elbow into the 
ribs of Mr. Jimmy Byrnes, then War 
Administrator, and Mr. Byrnes put 
horse racing out of existence. The air 
rang with the keening of frustrated 
jockeys, heartbroken horse million- 
aires, starving bookmakers, and citi- 
zens faced with intellectual famine. 

Today, happily, that time is gone 
and almost forgotten, though your 
correspondent felt a deep sense of the 
historical last week as he entered the 
Hollywood track to conduct a survey 
of the comparative mores of Eastern 
and Western horse players for the 
Smithsonian Institution (I am_plan- 
ning to spring it on the Smithsonian 
as a surprise, for Christmas). 

Things were back to normal, all 
right, or maybeseyond normal, in this 
little Fort Sumter of racing regrets. 
The day’s mutuel handle—on a Tues- 
day, with a weak card—was $1,888,- 
206, without benefit of a daily double. 

The attendance was 27,500. This 
attendance was respectable, subdued, 
and polite: shockingly so to an ob- 





server from New York. The people do 
not act like horse players at all. It 
may be that the sense of the historical 
was affecting them as well as me, but 
I doubt it. My guess is simply that 
they grow a more refined type of 
breed-improver in these parts, possibly 
as a result of the researches of Burbank. 

At a New York track— 
Aqueduct, let’s say — the 
horse player bound for a 
betting window sets a bee- 
line course. In his path, at 
any given moment, there 
will be an average of 962 
people, not counting grand- 


voting age. If the player 
weighs 175 pounds or more, 
87 people will suffer cuts 
and abrasions or functional 
wounds from corsets and bobby pins. 
The other 875, better conditioned, will 
get out of the way, unless the aggres- 
sor weighs less than 175, in which 
case he himself is less than a 70 per 
cent risk to make port. There are, of 
course, many interesting bouts at 
catchweights in the course of a day’s 
work which may upset the average. 
I have seen a 90-pound woman, un- 
armed except for four 50-cent pieces 
in her right hand, flatten a 240-pound 
male. But in the long run, it is weight 
and size that count. 


At Hollywood, people move about 
like stately Victorian figures at a lawn 
pageant. At the end of the sixth race, 
nobody had bumped anybody. Sus- 
pecting a trap, I deliberately jostled 
a player of about my size, using the 
old shoulder-and-elbow or early Em- 
pire City gambit. He bounced about 
48 inches and removed his hat—his hat, 
mark you, not his coat or glasses. 

“Excuse me,” said the injured party. 

My blood froze. A New York player 
would sooner die than say “Excuse 
me.” If someone said it to him, he 
would fight to the last drop of his 
blood. And speaking of coats, not one 
Californian’ in 50 wears the two-toned 
sports jacket similar to the coat of a 
wet Norwegian rat which has been 
de rigueur in New York racing circles 
for three years. Unfashionable, these 
California players are, as well as 
decorous. Outside the track there is 
a tip card service called Baedeker’s. 
A gaslit atmosphere. 

On the track, however, the horses 
act just like the ones in the East, and 
should all be in jail. 





mothers and children below _ 
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SPORTS 


And a Soup Bone, Too 


It doesn’t take a practicing psycholo- 
gist to spot the ex-Marine Bill Veeck 
(rhymes with wreck) as a stark, raving 
extrovert. Veeck, at 32 owner of the Mil- 
waukee Brewers of the American Asso- 
ciation and one of the youngest execu- 
tives in organized baseball, dresses like 
a sport at a tropical fiesta. Regardless of 
the weather, he wears no hat, no tie, no 
coat. He usually is shod in open-toe 
sandals. Such attire gives full expression 
to Veeck’s clipned-hedge blond hair, blue 
eyes, and open, laughing Dutch face. 

The Brewer boss’s informality extends 
further. Like a country preacher, he wel- 
comes his customers to Borchert Field 
and, after the game, stands at the gate, 
shaking hands, to thank them for coming. 
Also, he takes to the microphone and 
masters the ceremonies on innumerable 
special nights.*When Charley Grimm, 
now with the Chicago Cubs, was man- 
ager of the Brewers, a makeshift jazz 
band of players to entertain before games 
would include Grimm, with a left-handed 
banjo, and Veeck, with a toy-store tin 
whistle. Once, on Grimm’s birthday, a 
gift for him was unveiled right on the 
diamond. It was a newly bought pitcher. 
Even the customers loved it. 





Veeck and a System: An inveterate 
“barber,” Veeck roams the stands jawing 
with fans, arguing plays, riding the um- 
pires, and perhaps criticizing his man- 
ager. He introduced swing-shift baseball 
(morning games) to Milwaukee. In the 
offseason, he tours the chicken-croquette 








" Acme 
The Sweep: Always the clean-up kid, 
Texas Sandman tidies up his stable for 
the photogs after winning the $25,000 
Argonaut Handicap at Hollywood Park. 
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680 YEARS OLD—and a witness to all the wars since Kublai Khan—this giant 


finally went to war itself. It was probably the biggest Douglas Fir tree ever har- 
vested ... a monster which stood 256 feet high in the forest. Sprouted in the year 
1265, this patriarch was 227 years old when Columbus discovered America. 
Its growth through nearly seven centuries had given it a girth of 30 feet at 
the stump. Can you guess how much lumber this enormous trunk contained? 








World’s oldest recruit 











ELEVEN CARLOADS from this single tree! The 
carriers used were “log flats’ —long, low 
super-strong railroad cars. The trunk was cut 
into eleven sections, and each section made a 
carload. Lumber cut from the tree—much of 
which moved via Northern Pacific—totaled 
71,542 board feet, or enough to build four 
ccmplete homes. But homes had to wait. 
There was a war to win... 





{T'S WEARING VICTORY HONORS, today... 
for its lumber went into PT boats, gliders, the 
materiel of war. But now, before long, such 
lumber will make homes, and the Pacific 
Northwest has timber enough to build millions 
of new dwellings. For the great peacetime 
building job, Northern Pacific will continue 
to carry an important part of the timber crop 
along the “Main Street Of The Northwest”. 
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style and 
distinction 





Enjoy the luxury of fine leather. In 
Paris, superlative craftsmanship 
and clever design are combined 
to give you a belt of style and 
distinction. See the smart new Paris 
Belts for you—available at fine 
stores everywhere — $1 to $7.00. 
@ Also wear All Elastic Free-Swing Sus- 
penders $1.50 to $3.50 and famous Paris 


Garters 55c to $1.00. A. Stein & Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles. 


















































You can trust Paris—a dependable trade- 
mark that has stood the test of time. 
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fourteen successful years. 
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circuit, making baseball speeches to any Ross at Toots Shor’s, the restaurant of 
group that will listen. the sporting world. Marine Sergeant Ross 


Tactics like these have been wonder- said: “Come on in, Bill. You and I wil] 
ful for Milwaukee attendance. When clean up those Japs.” Veeck went jn 
Veeck bought the minor-league club four Because of his damaged left leg, he 
years ago, he counted one game's at- was slated for publicity. He wanted ac. 
tendance at 22. In 1943 and 1944, the _ tion. He spent nine months in the Pacific 
attendance was well over a quarter of a__ in a searchlight crew. He injured his leg 
million, highest in the American Associa- again, contracted jungle ulcers, and was 
tion.” Veeck explains it all with: “If you discharged. He has had several opera. 
go into a butcher shop and alogg with tions since, but he still can get around 
giving you what you pay for, the butcher only with the aid of cane or crutch. 
throws in a soup bone, you don’t get 
sore, do your” — Veeck and His Vision: Veeck is fond 

Besides shenanigans, of course, Veeck of long letters and long-distance phone 
fields a crackajack team. When the season calls. While undergoing treatment in a 


“Didja like it?” Veeck, cane on rail, shakes hands as customers leave the ballpark 


ended Sept. 9, the Brewers, under the naval hospital in California this year, the 
management of Nick Cullop, had won Marine corporal carried $30 worth of 
their third consecutive pennant. Veeck, quarters in his pockets just to keep in 
who won the Sporting News title of touch with the Brewers. 


“minor-league executive of the year” A garrulous soul, he is on record as 
three years ago, looks like a shoo-in for being stopped only once. When Milwav- 
the title again this year. kee baseball writers gave him a welcome- 


: home dinner, he gleefully promised to 
Veeck and the Japs: Veeck’s rise in deliver them “a aie well-chosen 
baseball was rapid. His father, the late words.” But when the time came, he was 
William Veeck Sr., was a Chicago Amer- so overwhelmed that he could only blurt: 
ican baseball writer who criticized the “I never dreamed that this would happen 
Chicago Cubs severely under his nom to me—that I could be so emotional. 
de plume, Bill Bailey. William Wrigley, Thanks, thanks a million.” 
chewing-gum owner of the Cubs, final- Looking ahead, Veeck is planning im- 
ly tired of Bailey’s telling remarks, and provements for Milwaukee baseball. He 
asked Veeck to do better. Thereafter, hopes to have a bigger municipal stadium 
Veeck Sr. reigned as Cub president for built (in Borchert Field, all of the nine 
1 su players afield can be seen by only a few 
The junior Veeck sold peanuts at 10 customers behind home dank. He also 
and at 26 was treasurer for the Chicago hopes to do something about the Ameri- 
Cub organization (Milwaukee is a link can Association playoff system. At pres- 
in the Cub chain system). An impulsive ent this calls for playoff games ae 
youth, he managed to break his left leg going on) between the four top teams 
while playing football. He was impulsive of the league, the survivor of which plays 
again two years ago when, attending the the survivor of the International League 
World Series in New York, he met Bamey playoffs in the “Little World Series.” 
i ai ; Veeck’s team has never advanced beyond 
City, Minneapolis, §° Sant Tolede aka Louse, the initial postseason rounds. : 
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RELIGION 


To the Highest Court 


A religion-in-the-schools trial, held last 
week in the Champaign, Ill., County 
Circuit Court, will probably make history. 
The plaintiff was Mrs. Vashti McCollum, 
32, pert, wide-eyed wife of a University 
of Illinois professor, demanding that the 
Champaign School Board discontinue a 
five-year program of religious instruction 
(Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish) in 
school buildings, on the ground that the 
constitutional separation of church and 
state is jeopardized. 

Mrs. McCollum charged that her 10- 
year-old son, James Terry McCollum 
(called a problem child by his teacher), 
thad been ridiculed by classmates for his 
failure to attend weekly classes in religion. 
A “rationalist” who approved testimony 
classifying God and biblical lore with the 
Santa Claus myth, she insisted: “I want 











“my children’s minds unfettered and open : 


to scientific proof.” Jimmy commented: 

“As far as I’m concerned, there just isn’t 

any God.” 
Mrs. McCollum’s father, Arthur G. 


“Cromwell, professed atheist of Rochester, 
‘N:; Y., testifying for the plaintiff, defined 


feligious worship as “a chronic disease of 
the imagination contracted in childhood” 
(NEWSWEEK, July 2). 

* In a wordy wind-up McCollum counsel 
charged “religious fascism”—a pressure 
age to get more children into re- 
peion. Defendants, supported by lawyers 
of religious organizations, declared: “The 
Constitution ... . stems from God... 
does not protect atheists against the re- 
sults of being atheists.” 

The three judges promised a decision 
late in November. Both sides have 
promised to appeal an adverse decision, 
even to the Supreme Court. 


Pe 


Rome and Warsaw 


While the Soviet Government last 
week removed the camouflage from the 
domes of the cluster of Russian churches 
within the Kremlin walls, the Russian- 
approved government of Poland made 
its first official move against the Roman 
Catholic Church. : 

On grounds dating back to 1940, the 
Warsaw Cabinet, dividing 15 to 4, de- 
nounced the concordat that was estab- 
lished between Poland and the. Holy 
See in 1925. The charge: that the 
Papal Nuncio in Berlin had handed over 
to German bishops administration of 
Polish dioceses, 

American and London Poles saw in the 
act confirmation of anti-Catholic. Russian 
influence. American Protestants, spon- 
sors of non-Catholicism in Poland, saw. in 
it an inevitable reaction to too ardent 
support by the Vatican of right-wing Po- 
lish political and economic leaders dating 
back to the last war. 
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lo make ane oviifed as good as Sankey 





OU START OUT in this 

country to make some- 
thing better or lower priced and 
you’re going to have com- 
petition. 
And any time you get to 
thinking that now you're the 
BEST there is, you’ve got a 
surprise coming to you in the 
morning mail. 


That’s one thing you learn 
early here at Stanley. We’ve got 
competition . . . good competi- 
tion. Stanley doesn’t make all 
the good hardware, all the top- 
quality hand and electric tools, 
all the dependable industrial 
finishes, or steel strapping. 
“Stanley” is only one of the 


trade-names in the top bracket 


of our industry. 
The best we Stanley people 


can say for our outfit is that it’s 


typical of American industry. 


We keep bettering our quality, 
creating and redesigning prod- 
ucts, and improving our work- 
ing conditions. But somebody’s _. 
always coming along and say- 
ing, “Okay, top this one!” and 
we're right back where we 
started ... figuring out some- 
thing better than the best. But 
we like it. It makes the job 
interesting and it gives you 
people a lot more for your 
money. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 





TRADE MARK . 
—for doors, Stenley Metal Stampings Stantey Electric able 
- deep drawn parts electric drills, 


Stenley Hardware 
windows, cabinets, garages, 
so strial and commer- 
cia ma Indi 


or 
made to order 


hammers, saws, 
. Special hinges. rinders, metal shears and screw 


rivers. 


Stanley Tools — wood and metal Stanley Steel—hot.and cold Stanley Steel Strapping — ship- 
working hand tools for carpenters, rolled strip steel. Standard anal- ping, container reinforcement. Car 
masons, mechanics and ho f analysis and alloys. nding. Tools for application. 


*Stanley Chemicel—Lacquers, enamels, synthetics and japans for industrial finishing. 








This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$113,825 ,000 


Consumers Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 2%% Series due 1975 





Dated September 1, 1945 Due September 1, 1975 


Price 102.37% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
From only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART &.CO. INc. 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


INCORPORATED 


WERTHEIM & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO. A. G. BECKER & CO. 
INCORPORATED , 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH HALLGARTEN & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
GREGORY & SON GRAHAM, PARSONS &CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
September 12, 1945. 




















TEACHER'S 
pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY ¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Ebony With Pictures 


In 1933, John H. Johnson, an Arkansas 
Negro, went to Chicago to see the World; 
Fair. He never returned home. Instead he 
enrolled at Du Sable High School and 
was graduated in 1936 as president of the 
class and editor of the school’s paper. For 
the next six years he directed publicity 
for the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Co., while he took night courses in maga. 
zine editing at Northwestern University 
and in social sciences at the University 
of Chicago. 

In 1942, Johnson, his wife, and his 
mother brought out a pocket-sized month. 
ly, Negro Digest. Like its model, Reader’s 
Digest, Negro Digest caught on and 
today has a circulation of 110,000, tops 
among Negro magazines. 

Flushed with this success, Johnson last 
week was ready to launch a Negro pic- 


_ ture magazine called Ebony. A 25-cent 


slick-paper job, crammed with pictures, it 
follows the format of Life and Look, with 
emphasis on such Negro celebrities as 
Rochester (Eddie Anderson), the radio 
comedian; Hazel Scott, the pianist, Rich- 
ard Wright, the novelist, and Maj. R. R. 
Wright, the banker. The initial issue also 
had a picture story, “Catholics and Col- 
or,” and some photo sequences of blacks 
and whites mingling. Professionally, on 
the debit side: lax editing, loose writing, 
and inaccuracies. 


Pm 


In and Out of Chicago 


One of the last acts of the late Joseph 
V. Connolly as head of Hearst’s news- 
paper enterprises was to lure Louis’ 
Ruppel out of the Marines and _ into 
Hearst’s fold. Connolly had tagged Rup- 
pel for The New York Daily Mirror, but 
instead he was rerouted to Chicago on 
a fat two-year contract as $40,000-a-year 
executive editor of The Herald-American. 

Chicago knew Ruppel, well. As manag- 
ing editor of The Chicago Times for 
three years in the late ’80s, he had put 
that staggering afternoon tabloid on its 
feet with rugged civic crusades, flashy 
black type, and shirt-sleeve candor with 
readers. But the Brooklyn-born Ruppel, 
too salty, cocky, and bellicose in those 
days for the quiet and scholarly Richard 
Finnegan (now Times editor and publish- 
er), was fired in 1988. 

Ruppel went back to New York, had 


-a brief fling with radio as Columbia 


Broadcasting System’s publicity boss and 
with magazines as assistant to Thomas 
H. Beck, president of The Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. (Collier's, The 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion). He enlisted in the Marines 
and had a captain’s commission when 
the 40-year-old ceiling let him out at 41. 

Ruppel roared back into Chicago like 
a lion. The Herald-American’s West 


Madison Street plant trembled with his 
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shake-ups. He brought in a new Sunday 
editor, promotion man, and picture boss. 
Then he launched his famous anti-slum 
crusade. Its lusty theme: “Chicago is a 
dirty shirt town.” : 


Adieu, Dirty Shirts: The Herald- 
American’s circulation promptly zoomed 
past 500,000 for the first time in several 
years and stayed there, to lead the city’s 
afternoon field. But within and outside 
the office, Ruppel had trampled tender 
toes. Mayor Edward J. Kelly, with whom 
Ruppel’s predecessor, Walter Howey, had 
planned a joint, more sedate anti-slum 
campaign, apananed to Hearst. Owners 
of slum property and North Side adver- 
tisers raged at Ruppel for giving their 
city a “black eye.” Ruppel’s effort to re- 
place deadwood with imported talent 
cracked up against a rigid interpretation 





Associated Press 
Ruppel: Chicago’ s ctinstog no longer 


fa promotion-from-within clause in the 
paper's’ contract with the Chicago Edi- 
torial Association, AFL newspapersman’s 
union.’ 

Hearst’s trouble-shooters, notably. the 
veteran Robert Wiley of The New York 
Journal-American, reversed such Ruppel 
heresies as banning headlines “a aa 
paper’s masthead. Hopefully, Rup 
himself rushed out to San Simeon; : 
came back somewhat subdued but still 
punching. But everyone knew his days 
were numbered. Last week, though his 
contract still hada year to run, Ruppel 
bowed out—fed up with Hearst politics 
inside and outside the office. 


Po 


Send No More Japs 


During the siege of Wake Island in 
December 1941, this story filtered out 
of wrecked Pearl Harbor by way of Wash- 
ington: Wake’s outnumbered heroic de- 
fenders, asked if they might be sent any- 
thing, promptly messaged back: “Send 
us more Japs.” 

The press, with little else to comfort 





"Blanksburg is a good town 
eeeWhy is it such a Jonah for us !" 





ARORA ERE 


Poor service ¢ cond be oe 


~ ee downright sinister how a prosperdus-city like Blanksburg can 
cold-shoulder a fine product like Smith’s .. . meanwhile buying com- 
petitors’ models in whopping volume. But Smith isn’t really kidding 
~ himself — he knows the answer! His “sales minded” dealer in Blanksburg 
simply went sour on service . . . angry customers spread tales of their 
dissatisfaction ... and gilt-edged prospects started visiting other salesrooms. 
So, inevitably, Blanksburg became a “Jonah town” on Smith’s sales map. 


@IN ANY COMMUNITY, dealer service 


can make, or break, the reputation of any 


_ product that carries the obligation of service- 


after-the-sale. To give goed service, even 
the best of dealers needs every service ‘aid 
a manufacturer can devise. 

One of the toughest problems in a man- 


-ufacturer’s service program is that of edu- 


cating mechanics in dealer’s.service shop 
on the advantages of using the most effi- 
cient tools for every service operation. Many 






Shop-on cantons ™ 


ITER SAERANICS EE 


THE CROCE OF BE 


manufacturers (including some of the coun- 
try’s largest and most successful ) have solved 
this problem effectively and completely by 
centering the responsibility in the hands of 
Snap-on’s tool distributing organization. 
Snap-on field men visit service establish- 
ments everywhere — display and demon- 
strate factory-recommended tools — take 
the orders and deliver the tools: If you have 
a service tool problem, write Snap-on! 


SWAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION. 
8072-1 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 


SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 









A Distinguished Guest 
If wines had place cards and you read 
Chateau Lejon, you would feel the 


thrill of being placed beside a distin- 
guished guest. 


It’s not difficult to keep such company, 
if you order some Chateau Lejon 


White Wine. 


2a. 


Chalogy Leper 


WHITE WINE 


PRODUCT OF USA 


Distributed by National Distillers Products 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 
hap 
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its readers, blazoned the brave line across 
the country.* Radio commentators had 
a chauvinistic field day with it. School 
boys committed it to memory along with 
such other classics as “Don’t give up the 
ship,” “We have just begun to fight,” 
and “Lafayette, we are here.” 

But when the movie “Wake Island” 
was made with technical direction by the 
Marines, “Send us more Japs” was 
omitted. Later, two Marines who had 
been captured on Wake but escaped 
(NEWSWEEK, July 30) debunked the 
story. Last week, Lt. Col. James P. S. 
Devereux, ostensible author of the mes- 
sage as commander of Wake’s garrison, 
destroyed the legend completely. Found 


,at_a prison camp in Japan, Devereux 


told newsmen the first thing he wanted 
to get on the record was a denial of ever 
having radioed: “Send us more Japs.” 
Devereux added wryly: “We had all and 
more than we could handle right then 
and there.” 

Marine historians have been trying 
with little luck to run down the origin of 
the remark. One officer guessed: A glam- 
our-minded junior Navy PRO at Pearl 
Harbor passed it on to reporters as a fact. 


taal 


Unlike Father 
Unable ta lure Winston Churchill into 


_the ranks of columnist (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 
10), George Carlin, general manager of 


United Feature Syndicate, came back 
from London Jast week with a next of 
kin. Carlin had signed Maj. Randolph 
Churchill, son of the ex-Prime Minister, 
for a daily column, “Today in Europe.” 





*An exception: was The New York Times, which, 
after Wake’s fall, mentioned it cautiously in its Sun- 
day news review as a “story circulating in Washington.” 


Young Churchill, routed from Parliament 
in the same Labor landslide that swept 
his father’s government out of power, will 
begin his stint as soon as he is released 
from the army—probably in November. 
Britons who know the flaxen-haired, 
pink-cheeked young Churchill, who be- 
fore the war wrote for the London pa- 
pers, looked for much less colorful stuff 
than the elder Churchill would turn out. 


Pa 


The White School 


The late William Allen White lived 
and worked in Emporia, Kans., but his 
mind and influence roamed the world. In 
New York last week, friends of the great 
editor established the William Allen 
White Foundation. Its object: to make 
the School of Journalism and Public In- 
formation, set up and named for him at 
the University of Kansas, as broad a 
workshop in public information and na- 
tional and world affairs as was White's 
Emporia Gazette office. 

David Hinshaw,. New York author and 
publicist whose first job came from White, 
is head of the foundation. Its co-sponsors 
include James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard; Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Christopher Morley, authors; Cordell 
Hull, Herbert Hoover, Harold Ickes, and 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New York, 
and, from journalism, Elmer Davis, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Joseph Pulitzer, Chester 
Rowell, and Ogden Reid. 

The foundation, which already has 
raised $50,000, will sponsor jointly with 
the White school extracurricular lectures, 
studies, texts, and case histories by prac- 
ticing experts not only in journalism, but 
in the allied fields of radio, motion pic- 
tures, and public affairs. 


























Blossoms for Boots: Recently Cartoonist Edgar Martin asked his readers wheth- 
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er he should let Boots, perennial cuddly, fashion-plated heart buster of the comic 
strip, “Boots and Her Buddies,” marry Rodney Ruggles, her newest conquest. 
Typical of the response, one reader sent in a 1925 version of. Boots (left) with the com- 


ment: “It’s about time.” The result: Boots fans will see her married (right) on Oct. 2. 
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RADIO 


The Air Was Dead 

Lowell Thomas’s regular 6:45 p.m. 
EWT news show for NBC was announced 
on Sept. 12, but his melodious voice 
didn’t follow. In its place was the emer- 
gency fill-in’s usual funereal organ music. 


Several listeners called the network, ask- 
ing if Thomas had dropped dead. He 





‘hadn't, but NBC executives were close to 
‘ apoplexy. Reason: the network's engi- 


neers had walked off the job. The Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. was in the same fix. 

The two-network strike was the first 
ever to decommission national hook-ups. 
For a few moments after the walkout, 
the air was dead. Then came hastily 
plugged-in music, engineered by an- 
nouncers, producers, or executives who 
knew a little about the operation of the 
intricate control board. Although only the 
networks’ owned and operated stations 
were directly affected,* most network 
shows originate from these stations. And 
in affiliated stations, many engineers 
sympathetically refused to plug in net- 
work shows, Altogether, 156 NBC sta- 
tions and 199 ABC stations were affected. 
By 10 o'clock that Wednesday night, the 
networks had returned to a semblance of 


normalcy; engineer executives, not af-- 


fected by the strike, had taken over both 
studio and master controls. Next night 
the regular engineers went back to work 
at 7:30 p.m. 


Petrillo as Usual: For several years 
both NBC and ABC engineers had be- 
longed to the National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 
(NABET), an unaffiliated union. In May 
1944, as routine contract negotiations 
were about to begin with the networks, 
NABET discovered that the AFL Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, headed by 


‘'the pugnacious James C. Petrillo, was 


making overtures to the networks to let 
men from his union take over from 
NABET men the job of playing record- 
ings. Petrillo argued record turners should 

musicians, not engineers. When the 
National Labor : Relations Board gave 
NABET jurisdiction, Petrillo refused to 
accept the decision (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 18, 
1944), and fear of “Little Caesar’s. wrath 
held up actions for more than-a year. 

But on Sept. 6, negotiations for a new 
contract finally opened between NABET 
and the networks. Primarily, the union 
wanted wage increases. The networks 
claimed the union asked for a 40 to 60 
per cent increase and refused to go so 
high. NABET charged the networks with 
stalling, still in. fear of Petrillo. On Sept. 
12, NABET filed a 80-day notice of 
intent to strike. But the engineers 





®NBC: WEAF, New York;. WTAM, Cleveland; 
WRC Washington; WMAQ, Chicago; KOA, Denver, 
and KPO, San Francisco. ABC: Wj 
WENR, Chicago; KGO, San Francisco; and KECA, 
Los Angeles. WMAL, ‘American’s outlet in_Wash- 
ington, though: owned by The Washington Evening 
Star, also went on strike, . 


Z, New York; . 































ICTURE OF 
A MAJOR 
MARKET 


.-.which as stall 
growing! 


@ Population, income, retail sales, and other fig- 
ures paint an impressive picture of the California 
of 1945. More important to business and banking 

, executives everywhere is the fact that this market 
holds promise of continuing development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious 
consideration to you, follow the lead of business, 
industrial, and banking executives everywhere. Di- 
rect your inquiries to this bank which serves Cali- 


- fornia through branches in more than 300 cities 
~ and towns—a statewide service which offers many 


unique advantages. Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


4 
Privy 


tk of Ainevica 


LT] VSSOOC TATION 


I 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


o 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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_HANOSOMELY GROOMED HAIR 
‘FAVORED 0 WIN WITH G1RLS 








> SCRATCHED: 


This man with carelessly groomed, unruly hair 
didn’t even get in the race. Why doesn’t 
someone tip him off how Kreml keeps hair 
neatly groomed—so trim and sprtce-looking 
all day long? 


PLUG UGLY: @ae PAUSE FO 

. re 35 i Pacher—N. Y. Daily Mirror 
And doesn’ the look it with his hair plastered \ | A toon éitictaes the sadle strike 
down so silly with grease! No wonder girls , 
‘turn on the ice’ when he asks for a date! : 


Kreml grooms hair so handsomely yet never 
leaves it looking or feeling oily or greasy. 














wouldn’t wait. Half an hour later, they 
walked out in violation of the Smith- 
Connally act, and without the authoriza- 
tion of union officials. 

By Friday morning, after intervention 
by the United States Conciliation Service 
that put the engineers back on the job, 
negotiations were once more begun. 


Pao 


ALSO RANS His shoulders are covered with 
ugly dandruff flakes. What girl would even place The Guild Discovers Radio 


a bet on him! Kreml is famous to promptly relieve In a 26-year career that produced 154 
itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff flakes. hits and misses on Broadway, the The- 

‘ atre Guild has snubbed the lesser arts of 
radio and motion pictures. Last week, the 
Guild’s exclusive shell snapped, crackled, 
and then popped wide open. In a burst of 
self-congratulation it inaugurated The 
Theatre Guild on the Air (ABC, Sunday, 
10-11 p.m., EWT). And it had acquired 
a sponsor and fellow radio tyro—the pow- 


ea ‘ : erful United States Steel Corp. and, ac- 
‘FAVORITE’ WINS! cording to the script, “its half a million 


And notice how the prettiest girls ask to meet 
‘the man with the handsome looking hair.’ 
Kreml keeps hair neat as a pin—so lustrous 
—so masculine looking — yet never leaves it 
pasted down or feeling greasy or sticky. 


¢ Kreml Hair Tonic is famous to keep hair neatly 

roomed all day long — it leaves it so . 
ooking as if it had some ‘body’ to it. Kreml never 
pastes your hair down or leaves it looking greasy 
or oily. Ask for Kreml at your barber shou. Buy 
a bottle at your drug counter. 


K REM L 


HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 





employes and _stockholders”—willing to 
plunk down the $1,500,000 of yearly 
overhead. 

For its opening performance the Guild 
dug up a little-remembered effort pro- 
duced in 1928, entitled “Wings Over 
Europe.” But the Guild was not being 
coy. For the story—simple fantasy sever- 
teen years ago—was that of a young Brit- 
ish scientist who discovers the secret 0 
atomic power. It made good 1945 radio, 
but it wasn’t theatre. In the transition, 
“Wings Over Europe” lost its original 
ending, a good deal of its best dialogue, 
and, for theatregoers, much of its flavor. 

It was such abandon in adaptation 
that caused John Chapman, drama critic 
for The New York Daily News, but as 
snobbish about radio as any other theatre 
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Fibre drums for powdered eggs..... And cans that do not break 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Take another look at the Triple-C on the 
can at the right. Right now, of course, 
most Continental products are going 
to our fighting men and Allies. 

But soon you'll be seeing a lot of this 
Continental trademark—on paper cups 
and containers, on plastic products, 
crown caps, pails and fibre drums, as 
well as cans. 

And wherever you see it, you can be 
sure that the Triple-C stands for quality. 
So keep your eye peeled for the Conti- 
nental trademark—you’ll be finding it 
on more and more products for indus- 
try and your home. 


*& * SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in.“REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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, That famous flavor found only in 
Schlitz brings you the bewitching aroma 

and fine savor of the hops, free from 

the harsh bitterness nat- 


ural to the hop flower. 
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Copyright 1945, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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The M.C.’s voice will be Langner’s 






man, to observe huffily that “the dog- 
gonedest things can come out of a radio 
script conference.” Undoubtedly it was 
anticipation of such shenanigans that 
prompted George Bernard Shaw’s answer 
to the Guild request for free pick of his 
plays for radio adaptation. The crusty 
Shaw, for whom the Guild is top Ameri- 
can patron, granted the permission but 
stipulated that the plays “uncut and 
uncooked.” 

Such criticism notwithstanding, the 
Guild is emphatic in jts determination to 
rewrite, revise, and in some cases re- 
habilitate its plays wherever necessary to 
fit the confines and characteristics of 
radio. Although when possible the plays 
will feature original stars, the rest of the 
show is strictly in radio hands. The only 
regular Guildsman on tap is Lawrence 
Langner, co-director with blue-haired 
Theresa Helburn, who will serve as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 









From the Broadway List: Even with- 
out Shaw, the Guild has potent mate- 
rial in its files, material which presented 
in any manner is superior to many of 
radio’s original works. The Guild’s sec- 
ond show was its 1944 success, “Jaco- 
bowsky and the Colonel,” and forthcom- 
ing Sundays include George Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess” and William Saroyan’s 
“The Time of Your Life.” Two of the 
staunchest and most successful Guild 
luminaries, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, will do ten shows in the next 37 
weeks. 

Also, the Guild has plans for going 
outside its own files to present past suc- 
cesses of other producers. And there is 
already talk of doing versions of one or 
two current hits. If such be the case, 
the Guild need go ‘no farther than its 
own front row for the everlasting “Okla- 
homa!”. and its follower on the hit 
parade, “Carousel.” ' 















SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY « 


Winiiee teen 


is an asset in peace, foo! 


In PEACE as in war, “know 
how” is a priceless asset of Anier- 
ican industry. And over the past fif- 
teen years, in peace as in war, Solar 
has developed an invaluable “know 
how” in fabricating high tempera- 
ture alloy products for the disposi- 
tion and utilization of hot gases. 

Airplane exhaust systems, heat 
exchangers, jet propulsion and gas 
turbine engine parts are the princi- 
pal products upon which Solar has 
established and maintained its in- 
dustry leadership. The design, en- 





HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOY PRODUCTS 


SAN DIEGO 12 


4 


gineering and manufacturing skills 
which have won this recognition will 
continue to help this country remain 


. the foremost military and commer- 


cial air power. They are also now 
available to manufacturers in other 
industries whose problems are the 
production of heat and corrosion re- 
sistant products. 
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Torrington Needle Bearings 
Carry Heavy Load on 


Each component part of the Fairchild C-82 Packet (shown 
above) is carefully designed for maximum performance 
at minimum cost in weight and size. . 

“That’s why we specified anti-friction Torrington 
Needle Bearings for all nacelle door cable pulleys,” 
Fairchild’s Engineering Department reports. ““They are 
lighter and more compact than any other bearing capable of 
carrying the same load.” af 

Would you like to know the full story of these and other 
Torrington Needle Bearing advantages jn specific terms 
of your product... your aircraft, automotive, farm or 
textile equipment . . . your household or other appliances? 
Our Catalog 32 shows the wide range of types, sizes, and 
proved-in-use applications. May we send you a copy today? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York "- Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 





Fairchild C-82 Packet. 
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MOVIES 
G-Men at War 









title, “Now It Can -Be Told,” describe 
far,more adequately this absorbing a 
count of the Federal Bureau of Invest. 
gation’s wartime role. 

Louis de Rochemont, the producer, 
makes the most of the documentary tech. 
nique. Film footage, shot by G-me 
on the trail of Nazi spies, Bundists, and 
propagandists, is fitted skillfully into 
partially fictional narrative. Eaves 
ping records of actual conversations be. 
tween enemy agents set the pace for 
some of the dialogue. 

The story is a plausible composite 


































Spies and counterespionage 








culled from records and case studies in 
the FBI files. And such actors as Lloyd 
Nolan, Leo G. Carroll, Signe Hasso, and § 
William Eythe do a commendable job of 
underacting to match roles with a castful 
of amateur actors, many of them FBI 
scientists and agents on loan. 

In “The House on 92nd Street,” truth 
is hardly any stranger than most of the 
fiction that has come your way iM 
recent years. The web of intrigue that 
centers in a five-story house just of 
Madison Avenue in New York is ult- 
mately blasted with as much melodrama 
as a Class B thriller. 

Nevertheless, and without giving away 
any hush-hush information, the movie 
builds its suspense on an exciting and 
apparently authentic picture of the FBI 
in action and stands on that organiza- 
tion’s admirable war record. In its detailed 
history of the underground war on 
home front, this film can reasonably claim 
to have served the FBI as well gs some of 
the better combat documentaries that 

. dramatized the overseas contribution of 
our armed services. (THE House on 92ND 
STREET. Twentieth Century-Fox. Henry 
Hathaway, director.) 
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“Please, Dac 





“I'd never let Bill down before... in the 
eight years of his life. And even on that 
day when our home and most of our furni- 
ture were put on sale, he trusted me to 
come through. pte 

“It was heartbreaking to watch him clutch 
the dog he'd owned almost since he could 
remember—panicked with fear that Pal 
would be taken, too. He didn’t understand 
the reason for the sudden collapse of the 
life he’d known. But I did!- I'd had an auto 
accident ... injured a man badly... and 
Ihad to satisfy the court judgment myself. 


— 


“Because I'd neglected such a trifle as auto 
insurance.” 

Auto insurance a trifle? Yes, but what 
a tremendous trifle — tremendous in its 


“consequences, trifling in its cost. Yet all 


auto insurance is NOT alike. State Farm's 
is different in ways that we sincerely be- 
lieve give you the most for your insurance 


dollar. That's why State Farm Mutual is 


‘now the largest auto insurance company 


in the world, with more than 1,100,000 
policyholders and over 6,000 agents at 
your service. 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 





= 


rganiza- : 

detailed IMPORTANT NOW! You may save 3 ways when you buy your next i COMPANIE :S 

on the car! Through the STATE FARM BANK PLAN you (1) save on the pur if : 

ly claim chase price; (2) save through lower cooperating bank-financing rates; (3) save i 

some of : on insurance. Send to the State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, i Pacific Coast Office: Canadian Office: 

es that Ilincis, for FREE BOOKLET which describes this 3-way savings plan. It Berkeley, Calif, Toronto, Canada 

ition of also gives you basic facts about life, fire, auto, personal and residence liability 

N 92ND ineurance. Or get in touch with your friendly State Farm agent today. i 


Hensy See Your Local Banker Before You Finance Your Next Cor é ‘th ‘ 
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Your dealer will be glad 
to order a copy for you. 






< 


b aem may have had difficulty in obtaining a copy of WEBSTER’S NEW 








tions and greatly increased demand have made itgdifficult for us to supply 
every one promptly. But place your order with your dealer. Only a short 
wait may be necessary. 

The Merriam-Webster is the standard for State Supreme Courts, the 
Government Printing Office, newspaper offices, colleges, and schools. It con- 
tains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 
entries—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, 


Second 
Edition 


G. & C. 
MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, 

Springfield 2, 
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' EDUCATION 


Union’s 150 Years 


No one shall be admitted to the College 
unless he shall be able to render into Eng. 


; 
= 


est presi 
author, 
Union 

century 
Princeto! 
jean coll 





lish Caesar's Commentaries, four orations of It 7 P 
Cicero, the Eclogues of Virgil, the-first Book duce d 
of the Iliad, three of the Evangelists and ex. adopte 
plain the grammar and syntax of the Greek who Cor 
and Latin tongues. Joseph J 
= campus 
All this, and English, too, were musts § 4 Colu 
among the entrance requirements of Institute 
Union College in 1795. Since then the Wher 
dynamic little college in the heart of jf oratory 
Schenectady, N.Y., has established g gon the 
unique engineering-humanities program, thorizec 
developed a much-copied plan of cam. bought 
pus architecture, and graduated among §§'2, Th 
its distinguished alumni nearly a hun. J 6°"S | 
dred college and university presidents, Church 















_. Nucleus of Union's famous campus ... 


as well as the founders of Elmira, Vas- 
sar, and Smith. 

Last Saturday and Sunday Union 
scheduled a “modest” sesquicentennial 
celebration honoring its late president, 


Dixon Ryan Fox, who died last winter. an 
Sixty radio stations in a national hook-up ee 
broadcast a special anniversary program. ad 
In 1779, 975 inhabitants of Northen 
New York petitioned their state govern- Presi 
ment for a college. Sixteen years later, ose 
because all creeds and classes of the R 
northern counties had contributed to its etniy 
inception, they named the new school — 
“Union.” Its undenominational character the | 
was attested by its first three presidents: T 
a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, and N ‘ 
a Baptist. age 
Union’s early campus life was typical he 
of an era in which students rose for on 
prayers at 5 a.m. and ground out in- Co : 
terminable days with the “classics.” : 
Games of chance, tavern tippling, and Uni 
appearing in “indecent dress or woman’s -" 
apparel” were. transgressions “punished pe. 


by a fine of not less than 50 cents.” 
Under the 62-year regime of its great- 
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est president, the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, — 


guthor, abolitionist, and administrator, 
Union thrived and in the early nineteenth 
century ranked with Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton as-one of the Big Four Amer- 
ican colleges. 

It was the dominant Nott who intro- 
duced the “parental system,” later 
adopted by all deans of men and women, 
who commissioned the famous architect 
Joseph Jacques Ramée to lay out the first 
campus plan in the country, reflected later 
at Columbia, Rochester, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Virginia. 

When funds ran out, the famous Nott 
oratory and persuasiveness were focused 
on the Albany legislature, which au- 
thorized lotteries. In-one emergency Nott 
bought up the ticket interests of “Hamil- 
ton, The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the Asbury African ‘Negro 
Church, becoming sole proprietor of a 


« « « revered ex-Professor Steinmetz 


$4,500,000 lottery. He even borrowed 
$71,000 from William James, wealthy 
grandfather of the illustrious Henry and 
William—at 6% per cent. 


Union in Wartime: Union is proud of 
its alumni roster which includes six Cabi- 
net officers, thirteen Federal judges, fif- 


teen senators, more than a hundred con- , 


gressmen and fourteen state governors. 
President Chester A. Arthur was in the 
class of 1848; the father of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the grandfather of Win- 
ston Churchill studied there. The faculty 
included the famous electrical engineer, 
the late les P. Steinmetz. 

Today $16 students, 160 of them 
Navy V-12 trainees, attend classes taught 
by a faculty of-91. In the e below 
where sheep and an odd faculty cow 
used to graze, the American Locomotive 
Co. has parked hundreds of tank destroy- 
ers. The war is not yet wholly over for 
Union, ‘When *it is, enrollment will be 
pegged once more at the prewar figure 
of 800. Union doesn’t want to be big— 
merely first-class. - . 


It’s Mary Cullen’s Cottage 

(a neat, white, colonial 
“home” adjoining The Journal 
building in downtown Portland) 
. .. headquarters for the Oregon 
Journal’s Household Arts Service, 
source of Mary Cullen’s daily col- 
umn! Homemakers from all over 


. the Oregon country cross its 


friendly doorstep all day long, all 
year-round to get firsthand ad- 
vice on all phases of homemaking 
from Mary Cullen’s staff of seven 
graduate home economists 


Many a Portland woman, find- 
ing herself in a household jam, 
has thanked her stars she could 


simply “phone Mary Cullen at 


The Journal!” An average of 560 
do telephone Mary Cullen daily/ 
These “dialers-in” receive the 
same swift, accurate service as 
those who visit the cottage in 
person, whether they call for a 
recipe or help in solving a “hurry- 
up” household problem. . 





Women from all over the Oregon 
Country write Mary Cullen... 


* to the tune of over 250 letters a 


day. They want geome usable 
information on child care, home 
decoration, sewing, cooking, eti- 
quette, party planning, menus, 


budgets . . . on every phase of 


homemaking. And they get it just 
as fast as Uncle Sam can deliver 
the mail. 


RO 


Typical of this Journal service 
are the thousand-and-oneseasonal 
aids to home canning, preserving 
and freezing offered. General ad- 
vice is published daily in Mary 
Cullen’s column. Specific bulletins 
on tested recipes are handed out 
free at the Cottage or mailed on 
request. And trigger-quick are the 
answers to women who telephone 
after the jelly’s on the stove and 
say “‘Now what do I do?” 








No wonder The Journal is a house- 
hold word in Portland homes! 
Mary Cullen’s Household Arts 
Department helps make it so... 
this, plus all the other Journal 
services! Put them together and 
it adds up this way: The Journal 
is Portland’s preferred newspaper 
--. a mighty happy thing to re- 
member when you're selecting an 
advertising medium in this im- 
ortant peacetime market. Port- 
d women depend on what they 
see and read in this their favorite 
newspaper . . . news, features and 
advertising! 


P.S. The Journal now offers ad- 
vertisers the largest circulation in 
its history, both daily and Sunday. 


‘ay OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Atternoon and Sunday 


Member.... Metrepoiiten 
ead Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicage, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles 
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They Walk Again 


His spinal cord crushed by German 
high explosives, the young artillery cap- 
tain was paralyzed from his waist down. 
Pinned to his bed in an overseas hospital, 
he despaired of ever standing or walk- 
ing again. 

But once he was back in the United 
States, the first thing the Army doctors 
did was to get the captain out of bed 
and onto his feet. His useless legs were 
stiffened with heavy braces. For weeks, 
he received muscular training, then a 
pair of crutches. Now, because he has the 
will to do it, the captain walks again. 

The war has posed no more delicate 
medical problem than that of vigorous 
young men who because of traumatic 
transverse myelitis (paralysis from spinal 
cord injury) face a life sometimes more 
terrifying than death. 

For some 1,000 of these “cord” cases 
in the United States and others overseas, 
a group of Army doctors gathered at the 
Newton D. Baker General Hospital, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to outline a pro- 
gram of treatment. In the symposium 
that was published last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, their conclusions were summed 
up by Brig. Gen. Fred W. Rankin, Chief 
Consultant in Surgery to Surgeon Gen- 
eral Norman T. Kirk: 

“The defeatist attitude in the care of 
atients with traumatic transverse mye- 
itis can no longer be tolerated. Rehabili- 
tation, when’ properly conducted, can 
and must establish a wheel-chair life for 
the majority and walking with the aid of 

braces or crutches for many.” 


First, Treatment in Bed: Since the 
original injury affects the central nervous 
system, it is the neurosurgeon who starts 





Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 3 
Right and left, men learn the skills that Betsey Barton, center, commands 


work on the paralyzed man. While there 
isn’t a pinprick of pain in the deadened 
legs, there often are severe local pains 
and: agonizing spasms at the site of the 
injury. To relieve this, shell and bone 
fragments, as well as calluses and bony 
overgrowths are removed. In ‘some cases, 
a chordotomy (cutting of the pain-carry- 
ing tract of the nerve) is performed. 

The most pressing problem is the fight 
against urinary infection, kidney stones, 
and other serious bladder conditions. 
Until the bladder can function auto- 
matically and until infection is brought 
under control, a urologist is in’ constant 
contact with the patient. 

Malnutrition is another problem. Since 
the majority of these paralyzed men 
when admitted to hospitals in this country 
have lost considerable weight, daily diets 
as high as 2,800 calories with 100 grams 
of protein are prescribed. 

Nearly all these cases have large, 
oozing bed sores. The patients are turned 
every two or three hours, and the sores 
soothed with sulfa ointment and penicil- 
lin. Plastic surgeons also close the ulcers 
with skin grafts from healthy areas. 


Then Braces and Crutches: While his 
bladder and bed sores are being treated, 
the cord case is fitted with the braces 
that he must wear all his life. Then the 


long and patient muscular training be- © 


gins. This includes “pushups” from a 
wheel chair, “buttock walking,” by which 
the man ambulates across the floor on his 
buttocks with motion accomplished by 
swinging his shoulders, and sawed-off 
crutch walking (with crutches reaching 
from the armpit to the floor as the 
patient continues to buttoek walk). 
Chinning the parallel bar builds 
strength in arm and shoulder muscles. 
The same exercise that enables the man 


‘Associated Press 
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to lift himself from the lowest kind gf 
stool to one of wheel-chair height hel 
him to get up and down in the bath. 
tub without help: 

Equipped with braces and full-size 
crutches, the patient then begins the e. 
periment with stand-up “crutch walking’ 
in which the paralyzed legs are allowed 
to swing, like a pendulum. The body js 
thrown forward by triple action of each 
of the two crutches and the braced 
lower half of the body. As the man 
walks, he swings his hips and legs, eithe; 
by his chest muscles, or by his abdominal 
muscles if they are not paralyzed; the 
force is transmitted through the braces, 

Since the upper leg muscles are para. 
lyzed, the patient has to lean: far to one 
side in order to raise the opposite leg 
from the ground. This causes awkward 
overmovement at first, which takes long 
practice to overcome. 

But it can be done. One of the most 
accomplished “crutch walkers,” and a 
tremendous morale builder to spine. 
injured soldiers, is. pretty, 27-year-old 
Betsey Barton, who more than ten years 
ago lost the use of both legs in an 
automobile accident. Miss Barton, who 
last year described her rehabilitation 
in a_ best-seller, “And Now to Live 
Again” (Newsweek, Oct. 30, 1944), 
swings up and down stairs, sits down 
and stands up, with remarkable ease and 
graceful precision. 

Hope for the Future: Even when he 
can move about and attend to his 
personal needs, the paralyzed veteran’ 
disability is a grave one. With a pension 
of $150 a month, plus $100 a month 
allowed for an attendant, he has enough 
to meet his economic needs. But any 
emotional adjustment will be difficult. 

“These men can see, hear, and feel, 
yet they have no way of expressing the 
sex urge,” one doctor reported to the 


Institute, fog, the Crippled and Disabled 
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So, Now IM & SANDMAN! 


Okay, Sis ... ever since your Pop 
made me furnace man, he’s been 
getting an extra forty winks every 
morning. Is that bad? A gent wide- 
awake enough to choose Bryant auto- 
matic gas heating deserves all the 
good things that come with it! 
Your Pop knew it was Bryant who 
dreamed up this idea of gas heating 
homes. With all their experience, 
says he, Bryant surely is hep on how 
to do it best so that we will have to 
do the least. Yep, and there'll be 
even more Bryant equipment around 


our house, too—for your Pop has 
heard that Bryant also will make 
water heaters after the war. 

All right, Little Bright Eyes. 
They’ve called me the best furnace 
man that never lifted a poker. 
They’ve dubbed me a ladies’ man 
for the way my cleaner heating eases 
housecleaning tasks. Sure, and be- 
cause I’m the one who helps the old 
man catch a little extra shut-eye ... 
so, now I’m a sandman! 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN y 

















Before the war, BEETLE* brought a 
magnetic, sales-creating force to 
products using plastics. Color! It 
started the trend that lifted plastics 
into a place of public acceptance. 

BEETLE demonstrated that a radio 
cabinet could be turned out in a few 
minutes,. molded complete in one 
operation, in permanent, brilliant 
color. And a new era in radio mer- 
chandising began. 

The smooth, rich lustrous surface 


makes BEETLE plastics an excellent 
choice for certain cosmeticcontainers, 
closures, razors, buttons, tableware, 
and a host of other products that re- 
spond to the force of color for sales. 

BEETLE colors are permanent be- 
cause the color is an integral part 
of the molding material. Controlled 
production assures exact shades or 
hues. Furthermore, BEETLE has the 
added advantages of dimensional 
stability, chemical inertness, light 


Cyanamid Plastics 


weight, resistance to impact, wear 
and abrasion. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion on this sales-stimulating colorful 
plastic for your product, write to the 
Plastics Division of the American 
Cyanamid Company for the attrac- 
tive booklet, ““Cyanamid Plastics.” 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS DIVISION 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Beetle » Melmac 


Melurac + Laminac » Orac 
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an For Al: Thedrawing pictures a $3,000,- 
AC 000 wing on St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
3.” New York, projected as a public sub- 
Of. scription memorial to the late ex-gover- 
NY nor Al Smith. The drive starts October 4. 
LY. “ey 


group of Army experts. “By certain re- 
marks they make, the pictures they draw, 
you can see what is going on in their 
minds. Those who are married and have 
hildren are always glad to see their 
wives. Those who are not married and 
hose who have no children are greatly 
strated. It is up to the neuro-psy- 
atrist to help them adjust to a future 
yithout sex life.” 
_ Obviously single men in this condi- 
fon will rarely marry, the doctors warn. 
Doubtless many of the married men will 
’ separated from their wives; others 
might be dependent for the rest of their 
lives on institutional care. 
_ To meet this responsibility, Lt. Col. 
‘Caleb S. Stone, Medical Corps, Wake- 
man General Hospital, Indianapolis, rec- 
fommended that the Army create a spe- 
‘cial rehabilitation center. 
| Placed in a suitable climate and man- 
aged by “sympathetic, imaginative, and 
mderstanding” medical officers, Stone’s 
ideal paralytic installation would “com- 
uplete the physical reconditioning of these 
hen . . . equip them so that they may 
Decome completely ambulatory . . . and 
ito educate them to care for themselves 
WM every respect ... to give them voca- 
tional training suited to their ability .. . 
and so to rehabilitate them that they can 
feturn to a civilian status without bein 
dependent for the rest of their lives.” 
Such a center would serve a double 
purpose. Faced with innumerable and 
unanswerable questions raised by the 
handling of spinal cord injuries, neuro- 
surgeons, urologists, orthopedists, and 
psychiatrists would use the injured vet- 
erans as test cases in an elaborate pro- 
gram of paralytic research which might 
make easier the lives of the victims of 
gun-shot wounds, shellfire, jeep and 
| tank accidents, as well as civilian suf- 
ac ferers from transverse myelitis,. whose 
cord injuries may be caused by ab- 
Scesses, infections, automobile crashes, 
and other accidents. 
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PRODUCTION? 
ENGINEERING SERVICE ? 


@ All of the intended benefits and usefulness of your product depend 
upon your determination to put improved quality into the hands of the 
most users at the lowest possible price. 


Production economy is usually considered a necessary first step in 
distribution economy: and it is logical] first to explore al) possibilities 
for maintaining low unit costs of production. With probable higher labor 
costs ahead of us, it is evident that we can attain low production cost 
per piece only through improved machinery. improved processing and 
improved distribution. : 7 


Micromatic Microhoning—the newest desirable high production method 
of final precision machining of cylinder bores—has made substantial 
improvements in quality and cost reductions in the automotive. aircraft. 
diesel, refrigeration, compressor. anti-friction bearings and other indus- 
tries. It can remove a large amount of metal without damaging the 
subsurface structure; it has eliminated one or two steps in the final 
processing of cylinder bores in many parts. 


Applicable to internal and some external cylindrica] surfaces. Micro- 
honing removes metal at rates ranging up to .008 to .010 on diameter 
per minute: and in quantity up to .070 to .080 on diameter. or volume 
as high as 74 cubic inches per hour. It corrects errors of previous 
processing and generates true roundness, bore wal] and axial straight- 
ness in a majority of applications within tolerances ranging from .0001 
to .0005. It is available with automatic size contro! which holds size 
uniformity within .0001 to .0003 in high production. ; 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


Detroit 4, Michigan 


HONING MACHINE TOOLS 


DISTRICT OFFICES ‘ 
$01 Harries Building 129 Church Street 


614 Empire Building 
206 South Main Street 137 North Main Street New Haven 10, los Angeles 15, 
Rockford, illinois - Doyton, Obio Connecticut Colitornia 


1031 South Broodwoy 























YOU Win ... when you buy Mennen 
Shave Cream! Either Mennen Shave 
___ Cream gives you a cleaner shave that 
keeps you presentable longer...ot, you - 
get a handsome necktie that costs 
Mennen one dollar! 


You Wi .. cither Mennen Shave’ 
Cream does everything we say—or mail us the empty 


carton with a letter of explanation and you'll get the 
necktie postpaid. What could be more fair, men? 





Accept this sensational 2 to 1 bet —today! ,. 
Bet expires Nov. 24,1945 . FF 


MENNEN Stace Cream 


@ Lather Shave (Plain) 
@ Lather Shave (Menthol-Iced) 
@ Brushless (Tube or Jar) 





oie 
Try MENNEN TALCUM for mena 
kills the face shine and doesn’t show: . 
It’s America’s favorite men’s talcum; 
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The Atom: More Facts 


Radioactivity from atomic bombs is cays, 
ing reconstruction workers ‘in Hiroshima 
suffer from various sickness and ill health 
Those within a three- to four-mile radiy 
received burns . . . caused by ultraviolg 
ray. They hardly felt the heat at the time. 
Later blisters formed, resulting in dropsy, 








———_, 


_ The death list continues to grow daily, 


This horror picture of the prolonged 
X-ray reaction of the atomic bom) 
dropped on Hiroshima on Aug. 5, was 
painted more than two weeks after the 
event by the Domei news agency. 

Last week, the American scientists who 
produced the bomb flatly denied that the 
Japanese target was still dangerous 
ground. As proof positive, Maj. Gen, 
Leslie R. Groves, chief of the famous 
“Manhattan Project,” and Dr. J. R. 
Oppenheimer, head _ physicist, threw 
open the awesome atomic-bomb test 
site, some 90 miles from Alamagordo, 
N. M., to newsmen. 


Ants Can Take It: The New Mexico 
explosion was made from a steel tower 
only 100 feet from the ground. The 
bombs were exploded at a much greater 


height. This, Groves explained, reduced: 


the absorption of ‘the deadly “gamma” 
rays in the ground so that there was less 
radioactivity in Japan than in New Mex- 


- co. And there Henry Paynter of News- 
a thriving ant hil® 


WEEK’s staff found 
within a quarter mile of the crater. 

Groves’s statement was further con- 
firmed by a report from his next in com: 
mand, Brig. Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, who 
is now in Japan. According to Farrell, 
the Japanese have admitted that eleven 
days after Hiroshima was demolished, 
the radiation was so faint that “you could 
live there forever.” 

As fantastic stories continued to trickle 


out to the public, some of the most ; 


specific official statements yet released on 
the atomic bomb came from the British 
Information Service. 


The British Story: In a twenty page 
report, the Directorate of Tube Alloys 
(the sober British “front” title applied 
to the group of Scientific and Industrial 
Research people who handled the spec- 
tacular project in England and Canada) 
came as close to describing the actual 
production of the bomb in 1945 as have 
any atomic authorities. 

The British experts divide atomic blasts 
into two definite classes: (1) “hi 


power,” violent enough to crumble a big 


city, (2) “low power,” so subdued that 
its destructive effects are not m 
greater than those produced by TNT 


or any other ordinary explosive. 


The first terrific force is caused by the 


“so-called “fast”. neutrons, téaring along we 






at the speed of light with enormous pene-B 


trating. power. The’ second is: evolved 
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, The Looking Glass 


that the marked the shop of the colonial mirror 

in gerous maker, who “tooke Tinfoyle on a flat 

1 table, effac’d all folds and crevasses, rub’d 
. J. R& with Mercury, scrap’d off the impure scum... 
_, threw let set, then work’d afresh, slid stark clean 


eat glas on the quickened foyle, harden’d on hot 
sand, burnished with Brimstone and 

’ Mexico Buckskin... fabricated a crystall Mirrour 

a 3 that can tell no falsehood, reflects 

1 greaterf™ truthfully and faithfully all that comes befor't.” . 

ma _. Lacxine a suitable symbol, the modern | 

Bei newspaper might take as its mark the 

f News-(@ looking glass... for like the quicksilvered 

hey, hil speculum, it reflects the world and the 

her con-M pageant of all its peoples, wars and the 

t in com- i 

rell, whom ; . 

. Farrell, society, sports, the strides of science... 


oN 


ie \ B 
ZS < 
427k & 

IP ogee 3 


weather, shifts in social systems, high 


it eleven images actions, happenings, occurrences 
nolished, “6 h RPG 


ou coulda =in the Occident, Oceania, or the Ozarks, 
; the day’s news in Nome or Nepal... 
to trickle i : : 
he most: mirrors Main Street, the problems of plain 
leased on ” folk, the city council, churches, celebrations 
e British e : 
... envisions all events, catches the color 
and character as well as the circumstance. 
ny Te And th . . 
e Alloys nd the magic mirrors of the press may = 
applied be purchased for paltry pennies. — eae 
John Elliott at his Store 












industrial 
the ‘ In PuiLapEtpuiA, the Inquirer is the great in Walnut Street according to the 
vee looking glass for more than 500,000 families with Pennsylvania Gazette, December 29, 1768 


5 as have. taste and wherewithal... mirrors ideas for the mind, 

nic blasts smart merchandise, oppulent opportunities for 

|) “highif > advertisers ...and the confidence of its readers, its potent 
ued that prestige, is quickly reflected ip profitable sales. 


z} The Philadelphia Inquirer 








ical rubber products is present in the 
Republic organization. American indu: 

try will find that long and economical 
service is designed and built into every 


Republic Rubber product} 
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from “slow” neutrons, the subdued atom 
power which can be controlled, ay 
which is now being studied by phyg 
cists for commercial use. 

Fast neutrons, the tiny particles wij, 
no electric charge, bombard the uranj 
atoms with a force equivalent to millioy 
of volts each, at a speed of thousands ¢ 
miles a second. By combining uraniyy’ 
with some suitable “slowing-down me. 
dium” (the British use heavy water, , 
compound of helium, beryllium, and cay. 
bon) it is possible to curb the energy re. 
lease to a few volts and to a speed of 
gnly a few miles a second. Thus slow 
neutrons are produced. 

Low velocity rules out the use of slow 
neutrons in an atomic bomb. When the 
uranium atom is split, tremendous en 
is freed, which expands with lightning n. 
pidity. To harness some of this availabe 
energy, it is necessary that a substantial 











Tanks that ‘surveyed the bomb’s effect 


part of the uranium atoms should be 
split virtually simultaneously. The slow 
neutrons could set off the explosion, but 
they could not divide the uranium mass 
quickly enough to insure a sufficiently 
powerful detonation. 

Fast neutrons, on the other hand, 
travel in a millionth of a second and er 
pand so rapidly that they detonate the 
whole atomic charge. 


Bombs or Boilers? When the neutrons 


_are slowed down, they lose some 


their penetrating power, but they gain 
enormously in their capacity for c 
ing any object in their way. From & 
practical standpoint, then, the subatomic 
uranium splitter is about ten times more 
effective than the faster force. 

Suppése a physicist smashes 18 grams 
of uranium and finds that each uranium 
atom gives off 200,000,000 electron volts 
of energy. From this phenomeno 
figures that 7 pounds of uranium 
as much power as about 6,000 tons of 
fuel oil, and that a half a pound o 
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nium would ‘varm a ton of water to 
3,800,000 degrees Centigrade or raise 
some 380,000 tons of ice water to the 
pili int. 
Rene how shall he release this energy 
and harness it for practical purposes, such 
as the production .of heat and light? 
Aided by the “slow” neutrons, the scien- 
tist will shatter more uranium atoms, re- 
leasing power and in turn causing more 
water, aff yranium atoms to blow up in a sort of 
endless chain. The explosions cause ter- 
ric heat, which may one day be chan- 
neled into power to heat and light homes, 
to operate factories, propel ships, loco- 
motives and automobiles, and even to 
send rockets into the stratosphere. 








World’s End? While scientists explore 
the possible use of these superexplosives, 
the jittery public continues to ask whether 
human beings can hope to handle such 


Associated Press Photos 


s effect fi A Roentgenometer-measures gamma rays 


ould be incredible amounts of atomic energy with- 
The slow Mout blowing up the universe. 

sion, but # Five years ago, before the War Depart- 
uM mass 


ment clapped its censorship on nuclear 
physics, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, one of 
the physicists most responsible for the 


ficiently 


sr hand, b, answered the question this way: 
| ree “There’s not really such a great dan- 
na 


ger because the ‘neutron’s own properties 
will protect us . . . You see, the slow neu- 
tron has great disintegrating power. We'll 
neutrons Buse this power to release the subatomic 
some o& Menergy. But as the explosions continue, 
hey gai Mthe element we are breaking up will be- 
or crush Mcome white-hot. As the temperature rises, 

neutrons will streak along at a con- 
stantly faster pace. 

“A neutron loses in disintegrating pow- 
er and gains in. penetrating power as it 
Speeds up. Pretty soon all these neutrons 
teleased will be just passing through the 
atoms without destroying them and the 
feaction will come to a natural conclu- 
sion. But, by that time, we'll already have 
tained enough energy to last us a good 
long while.” — 
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STATEROOM. 


LOUNGE 


Only ships can provide the roominess and comfort which ex- 
perienced travelers demand. And, in this passenger-cargo vessel 
designed for the Mississippi Shipping Company, Ingalls has in- 
corporated every modern accommodation—all outside bedrooms 
... broad recreation decks .. . cool, inviting lounges . . . in fact, 
all the conveniences of a large, well-appointed club. Three of 
these ships are under construction at Ingalls’ shipyard now. 

Ingalls’ all-welded construction provides more cargo capacity, 
greater speed and lower fuel consumption. This company pio- 
neered the 100% welded construction of large ocean liners and it 


ship through constant re- 
Shit fos 


search and development. 
COMPANY 






Complete facilities for 
construction .. . and for 


quick, efficient repairs. 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION The 

tior mpany, Birmingham Tank Company 
BIRM!NGHAM New York Washinwtor 
NT ey; 7 Fabricating plant 
Pittsburgh 
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For beards as nt as copper wire, here's 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb, A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
poems send $2 direct 
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URHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Jackson, Broadway, and a train—when America’s problems were simple* 


Jackson’s Revolution , 


Instantly recognizable to both histo- 
rians and laymen as an outstanding con’ 
tribution to American history is “The 
Age of Jackson,” a thick (577 pages), 
footnoted, and. documented tome that, 
for all its scholarship, is as exciting as 
the day’s news. The work of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr. (son of Harvard’s noted 
professor of history), this brilliant resur- 
rection of the birth of the American 
democratic tradition is not destined 
for oblivion in dusty library stacks. In 
spite of its length it may well become 
a tract for the times. 

“The Age of Jackson,” an interpreta- 
tion of a period when financial and in- 
dustrial forces gravely threatened Ameri- 
ca’s promise of equal opportunity, is the 
result of painful research. Its author, with 
amazing patience and fortitude, has 
plowed through the files of forgotten 
newspapers, read the sered letters and 
diaries of Old Hickory’s friends and 
enemies, and innumerable century-old 
documents and pamphlets. 


Old Hickory, Charmer: In his fore- 
word Schlesinger quotes the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D.. Roosevelt as saying that 
the heritage of Andrew Jackson is “his un- 
ending contribution to the vitality of our 
democracy. We look back upon his amaz- 
ing personality, we review his battles 
because the struggles he went through, 
the enemies he encountered, the defeats 
he suffered, and the victories he won 
are part and parcel of ‘the struggles, the 
enmities, the defeats and victories of 
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Album of American History 


those who have lived in all the gener 
tions that have followed.” 

President Roosevelt (who was Jack 
son’s heir in many ways) aptly described 
Jackson’s personality as, amazing. It was, 
especially as it emerges in these pages. 
As Schlesinger shows, Old Hickory’ was 
far from being the unlettered, stubbom- 
minded, evil-tempered old despot he has 
so often been pictured. He had more than 
just a human side, too. He even had 
charm. Deep-dyed Whigs often suc 
cumbed to the lure of his personality and 
even, while hating his economics and pol- 
itics, admitted with amazement that he 
was quite a man. 

Schlesinger’s book, however, is far 
more than a defense of Jackson against 
the enduring canards of those who fought 
him so venomously a century and more 
ago, and of those who, spiritually, fight 
him today. It is essentially a study of 
the emergence of democracy from under 
the withering cloak of federalism; ahd 
of the. inevitable social, economic, po 
litical, and cultural upheavals which 
were an integral part of the bloodless 
revolution which centered around Jack- 
son’s tremendous battle for the dissolution 
of the Bank of the United States. 


Old Hickory, Champion: To this 
study Schlesinger brings much fresh ma- 
terial and new evidence and many new 
interpretations, These last are sure to 
have reverberations in academic circles 
—but they are also certain to bring cheers 








®Three of more than 1,300 phomarephs in a jut 
ublished book, “‘Album of American History.” 
y James Truslow Adams, 418 pages. Scribners. $7.50. 

















COULDN'T have veen more than twelve 

and I didn’t appreciate the alchemy tak- 
ing place before my eyes. I didn’t hear 
the lesson, that was being read — because 
there were no words. Mother didn’t talk 
much when she was canning. She was too 
busy, sorting the ripe taut-skinned toma- 
toes, slicing the full green beans, chopping 
cucumbers for her spicy piccalilli. .. 

I loved to smell the fragrances floating 
from that simmering kettle, and to watch her 


deftly fill the rows 
of shining jars... 
jars that would yield us 
yarden-fresh foods when the snow 

and frost had bitten deep into our land. 
So I learned ‘that there must be provi- 
sion for many long winters and that the 
fruits of the careful harvesting of a lifetime 
can be stored against the future. When the 
time came for me to think about my own 
future, and my family’s, I remembered. 
And, just as Mother had sorted and se- 
lected her fruits and vegetables, I studied 
life insurance and life insurance companies 
carefully, learned precisely which program 
best filled my needs, and chose North- 


western Mutual. 
Why Northwestem Mutual 


The difference between life insurance com- 


panies is of vital importance when planning 
or buying the kind of independence that 
only life insurance brings. Do these two 
things: (1) see your Northwestern Mutual 
agent and let him tell you what that differ- 
ence means to you; and (2) talk with any 
of our policyholders, for they can tell you 
why no company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business re- 
lationships — old customers coming back 
for more. 


The Northwestern 
Mutual Founded 1857 


Life Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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nck theres still another 


and that is a return to the nor- 
mal functioning of a peacetime 
world. Here at Boston’s inter- 
nationally known Parker House 
we are ready and anxious to 
provide you once more with 
the services and facilities which 
have made this hotel world- 
famous. Our entire efforts are 
now pointed toward the speedy 
achievement of that objective. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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Unusual 


MANUFACTURING 
or INVESTMENT 
POSSIBILITY 


is offered by one of our clients 
—who has designed and tested 
an outstanding, modern 


OFFSET-LITHOGRAPH PRESS 


Several presses were sold—pre- 
Pearl Harbor—and are now in 
successful daily use in commer- 
cial lithograph plants. . 

Due to the tremendous strides 
in offset-lithography, and the 
limited number of press manu- 
facturers, this field offers excep- 
tional profit possibilities. for the 
domestic and foreign markets. 
Inquiries are solicited from re- 
sponsible principals who are de- 
sirous of entering this field to 
supplement their present manu- 
facturing ;-or as a capital invest- 


ment proposition. Full details, . 


, bank.references,-etc., exchanged. 
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from the left. For Schlesinger shows that 
the common people under Jackson were 
fighting an ordained-to-rule minority and 
its incipient Fascism (although he never 


uses that term), and by implication it is - 


only by following the spirit of Jackson 
that democracy can finally defeat world 
Fascism today. 

As Schlesinger says, the “actual issues, 
political and economic, of Jackson’s day 
have now an almost Arcadian simplicity.” 
Fundamentally they were based upon 
the struggles between the “rich and well- 
born,” the moneyed aristocrats who had 
seized control of’ the nation’s political 
and economic life under the egis of 
Hamilton and the Federal party, and the 
laborers, mechanics, and .small farmers 
who felt that the Revolution had been 
fought for different ends. 

The battleground was the Bank of the 
United States and the villains of the 
piece (and deep-dyed villains they were, 
too, as Schlesinger paints them) were 
Nicholas Biddle and his allies. Upon this 


familiar episode Schlesinger builds an ex-. 


citing story and crams his pages not only 
with action but with some of the best 
biographical writing to come along in 
many years. 


Men of His Times: Old Hickory, with 
his well-staged rages and loud roars and 
great integrity; Martin Van Buren, slick 
politician (who gets a better “break” 
here than in many histories); and Nicho- 
las Biddle, with his schemes, and hatreds, 
at the top, are surrounded by dozens of 
magnificently sketched characters: 

The stout and’choleric John Quincy 


- Adams; the bearded George Bancroft, 


who divided his time between being his- 
torian and political boss; Calhoun in the 
age of his greatness and the period of his 
decline; Thomas Hart Benton, with his 
great logic and powerful senatorial voice; 
C. C. Cambreleng, a minor but intellec- 
tually important New York Democrat 
whose rescue from obscurity is one of 
Schlesinger’s many fine achievements; 
Henry Clay, the Everetts of Boston, the 
amazing Bishop Potter of Philadelphia, 
Horace Greeley (no hero to Schlesinger), 
Roger Taney, the intellectual of democ- 
racy, William Leggett, whose forgotten 
editorship of The New York Post, Hamil- 
ton’s old paper, was more dynamic than 
that of poet Bryant—those, and many, 
many more, are skillfully fitted into these 


pages. Abjuring the easy way of the dry- — 


as-dust historian, Schlesinger has searched 
the record for the color of their eyes 
and the sound of their voices, the eccen- 
tricities of their dress, and sometimes 
even the skeletons in their closets. 

If the book has any major fault it is 
its length. But how Schlesinger could 
have covered his ground in less space is 
hard to say. No aspect of the life of the 
age of Jackson is neglected: There are 
chapters on Jacksonian democracy as an 
intellectual movement, on the law, on the 


~ rise of industrialism, on religion, on litera-. 
. ture and the arts, and on. the Whig 
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Remember the zestful flavor 
of this delicious spread? 
It will be back again 
at your grocer’s. 
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“eounter reformation” that set the intel- 
Jectual pace for conservatives ever since. 

The average reader will recognize in 
Schlesinger’s admirable study the clash 
of ideas and ideologies in an age that has 
remarkable corollaries with those in our 
own. If, as seems obvious, we are again 
facing “a time of bitter social tension,” 
then, as Schlesinger says, “the resources 
which have enabled American democ- 
racy to surmount such crises in the past 
will be drawn on to the full in the near 
and shadowed future.” No period in 
what Van Wyck Brooks felicitously called 
“the usable past” has more cogent lessons 
for us today than the Age of Jackson as 
revealed in this remarkable book. (THE 
AcE oF Jackson. By Arthur M. Schlesing- 
er Jr. 577 pages. Little, Brown. $5.) 


Pe 


Wallace’s Evolution 
In “60,000,000 Jobs,” Henry Agard 
Wallace sets forth his belief that Ameri- 
can democracy is in for a bad way if that 
many Americans don’t have jobs. He says 
his can be guaranteed without too much 
ificulty if everyone puts his mind to it. 
' Wallace piles up facts and figures to 
iow how the government can set u 
me tables and balance sheets which will 
Bsure full employment at a cost we can 
much better afford than the cost of wide- 
ead unemplovment. 
‘Wallace’s goal calls for the cooperation 
‘labor, business, and government. He 
es his program asa challenge to those 
ew ... who think that any government 
@rvant who uses the phrases ‘full em- 
ployment’ or “60,000,000 jobs’ is engaged 
im some dark, deep plot.” 
_ Although designed to carry on the tra- 
dition of Jacksonian democracy (see 
above ) “60,000,000 Jobs” quotes liberally 
and appreciatively from Alexander Ham- 
ilton and offers encouragement to those 
who believe in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Wallace says that “our democratic 
government has the definite responsibility 
of stimulating our free-enterprise system, 
not just in behalf of the general welfare, 
also to keep free enterprise . . . a 
going concern.” 





Is TVA a Menace? A book in the 
opposite tradition from that in which 
Wallace’s is written is “Uncle Sam’s Bil- 
lion Dollar Baby,” by Frederick L. Col- 
lins. This is an outright attack upon TVA 
and all it stands for. Written in the form 
of a dialogue between members of a 
‘typical American family,” it maintains 
that TVA—and future developments of its 
kind—constitutes-a challenge to American 
private enterprise. To this author, TVA is 
8 social experiment which imperils the 
foundations of “Tenoen 000" yom = 
focial systems. ,000, oss. By 
Henry A. Wallace. Paper, $1. Simon & 
Schuster. Cloth, $2. Reynal d+ Hitchcock 
@nd Simon & Schuster. UNCLE Sam’s 

ION Do“Lar Basy. By Frederick L. 
Vollins. 174 pages. Putnam. $2.50.) _ 
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Your Fence 





@ Because of the importance of property protection, war restrictions on chain link fence 
are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence-Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Using a number of different types. of 
plug-in tubes in numerous combina- 
tions, Beltone can fit practically any 
type of deafness from mild to severe. 
Beltone especially invites hard-to- 


As your hearing changes, your 
Beltone dealer can change the tubes 
in your instrument to compensate — 
while you waitl It is not necessary to 
buy a _new_ instrument. Convenient, 
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THE DANCE 


Ballet Russe de Gotham | 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Cah 
doesn’t want to go home to Monte Cark 
Instead, nti Denham, its director, toj 
NEwsweEEK last week that the com 
plans to keep New York as its spirity 
home. “We have struck such an intereg. 
ing life here,” he said, “especially in the 
City Center. Here there is such a demo. 
cratic undercurrent. Here you have the 
tremendous crowds of these people wh 
can hardly afford it, but who come an 
way—from the Bronx, Flatbush, Jackson 
Heights, and New Jersey.” 

This is a decision of great significanc 
to the future of ballet in America. Before 
the war, Monte Carlo represented the 
fountainhead of modern ballet. There, in 
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A kiddie corps* plus the symbol... 


the spring sunshine, Diaghileff used to 
confer with the greatest artistic minds of 
Europe. Nor did his death in 1929 change 
matters. As new impresarios followed him, 
Monte Carlo still remained the spot 
where the companies rested and planned 
new productions for their Paris, London, 
and New York seasons. But since 1939, 
American talent has had its: chance-and 
in two major outlets, the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo and the Ballet Theater, 
The latter was born in this country 

has risen to fullest balletic heights with- 
out ever having left North America. 


Housekeeping in City Center: The 
Ballet Russe : Monte Carlo has full rea- 
son to bank its future in the United 
States. Three years ago, balletomanes 
wouldn’t have bet a frayed toeshoe that 
the company would go’ anywhere but 
down—and out. Having’ broken wi 

S. Hurok, up until then the only manager 
who could make ballet Big Business, 
it was not only without a management 
associated with ballet, it was also without 
a suitable place to play in New York 
For Hurok had put Kis new compall; 





* Yvonne Chouteau, 16; right, Pauline God 


Left. 
dard, 18. 
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allet Theater, into the Metropolitan. 
Picostod finally by all of its glitterin 
gars except Alexandra Danilova an 
Frederic Franklin, the company was 
ch drunk—but not quite out. The 
Pst big step toward recovery was the 
training of a new corps de ballet. Fresh 
g he soon replaced some that were 
Bivo obviously tested by time. The next 
step was the renovation of a repertory 
as tired as the former corps de ballet. 
Interested mm the company’s attitude, 
George Balanchine volunteered his serv- 
ices, and “Danses Concertantes” last 
season and “Concerto Barocco” this year 
are shining additions. 

The next problem was to find a New 
York home. Gambling on the New York 
City Center and its popular prices, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo opened 
there in April 1944. It had a flourishing 


Se: 


+. of Danilova equals a new ballet 


tason and soon moved its dancers in. 
hey rehearse at the City Center, keep 

their costumes there, and maintain their 
ice headquarters. 


‘Bravo, Bach and Balanchine: Last 
year 145,000 people approved of what 
had accomplished. Last week, they 
pened a hew season to applauding, sold- 
ut houses. Their new audience even 
wravoed Balanchine’s intricate and archi- 
ectural version of the Bach Concerto for 
0 Violins—performed, furthermore, 
n black lootinrds which look like bathing 
suits before the midriff was bared. 


On the debit side, the company still | 


lacks a male star ir the classic tradition 
hd is too small (40) to perform such 
marge symphonic works as Leonide 
assine's “Seventh Symphony” = and 
Rouge et Noir,” which require at least 60. 
' But there is boundless encouragement 
a corps de ballet whose average age is 
bly 17. In Danilova, now dancing at 
- top of her form, the young com- 
Y possesses the one ballerina capa- 
of tempering the vigorous en- 
siasm of the youngsters with the 
Bassic spirit and imperial tradition which 
bake ballet an art form and not 
erely a branch of show business. 
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When a heating system provides | 


the correct temperature at the cor- 
rect time (more steam on coldest 
days; less steam on mildest days), 
with a great saving in fuel, and does 
it automatically —that’s comfort, 
magnified! 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating supplies the correct amount of 
steam to e radiator to agree with ex- 
posure and changes in outside weather 
conditions. It is automatically “Controlled- 
by-the-Weather”. 


There are just four control elements in 
the Webster Moderator System: an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a Manual Variator and a Pressure 
Control Cabinet. They assure comfort and 
economy at all times, under all conditions. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... A book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies —before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Department NW-9 


WARREN WEBSTER G&G CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum ‘System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


6—Financial Policies 


Nations in extreme youth or in 
senile sunset can afford to have change- 
able economic policies. But a world 
power in its middle years must main- 
tain policies which transcend internal 
political changes. We must now draw, 
for generations to come, the outlines 
of what we stand for in the fields 
of money, credit and trade. 

The Bretton Woods plan 
represents, in part, whet we 
stand for in money and 
credit. For a century and a 
half there was no need for 
an international financial 
setup. The British pound 
was the international meas- 
ure of values, and the ex- 
panding credit of Britain. 
was used to develop the © 
open spaces in the world’s 
economy. In 1931, Emperor Pound 
abdicated. Since 19389, Britain has 
slipped from creditor to debtor status. 
Under American leadership the miss- 
ing factors must be replaced. 

For there must be certainty and 
stability in the money used in world 
intercourse. The mere pegging of cur- 
rencies by two or three nations is only 
a temporary substitute for stability. 
The Bretton Woods plan is intended 


to be a permanent regulator. But its — 


mechanism can be no stronger than 
its major member. The American dol- 
lar must be kept stable by the Ameri- 
can Government, despite domestic ups 
and downs and despite domestic 
pressure groups. 

Our lending policies must be di- 
rected toward practical help for both 
borrower and lender. This principle 
should guide not only the temporary 
lending now under negotiation, but 
our long-time policies as world banker. 


In the temporary emergency now 
before us, a long line of nations stands 
before Uncle Sam’s loan window. 
Britain, Russia, France, China and 
others are there. The stabilization of 
their currencies, the rebuilding of 
devastated areas, the temporary feed- 
ing of their people and the relief of 
frozen credits are among the needs 
they are presenting. We may make 
concessions in this emergency for 
reasons of old friendship, political ex- 
pediency, gratitude for war service 
and humanitarian impulse. 





The British case, which is first on 
the docket, illustrates the difference 
between immediate and _ long-time 
policies. The British case is stronger 
than some American critics assume. 
Britain’s trump cards are: our essential 
need of lasting cooperation; our desire 
to break up the sterling bloc; ouw 
need to eliminate the empire pref. 
erence system; our desire that the 
British refrain from devalv- 
ing -the pound before the 
Bretton Woods show starts, 

In these present decisions 
we need. the assurance that 
we are not financing a social 
revolution; that our money 
will not-be used by Britain 
for loans to other nations; 
™ assurance of the reality of 
“7 Britain’s. necessities and as- 
surance that the above- 
mentioned preferential 
measures be removed. But Britain 
should also be reminded that after 
her present difficulties are removed, 
she also should behave like a world 


power. The decisions made in these } 


emergency arrangements should not 
necessarily establish precedents for 
the long pull ahead. 


After the emergency, our lending 
policies toward all nations should be 
guided by sound business principles. 

Nations -cannot permanently live on 
outside help. Each must, in its own 











way, build its own stability. 

As far as possible, loans should be 
self-liquidating. The uses made of bor- 
rowed money by other nations should 
produce the means of repayment. 

No loans, except in great emergen- 
cies, should be made for purely social 
betterment. 

Loans should always aim at break- 
ing down barriers against international 
trade, both ours and all other nations’. 

Loans should not be made to in- 
duce other nations to adopt forms of 
government and social life which we 
prefer, but which, after all, are none 
of our business. 

We should expect, in partial return 
for loans, the practice of financial in- 
tegrity and industrious habits. 

Finally, our loans should be designed 
to help our trade, to expand the use of 
our goods, to create employment at 
home and to keep us — For 
our prosperity will essential to 
world prosperity. 
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A new high 
in truck value 
and economy! 


HILE the war was on, truck operators did every- 
thing possible to effect economical mileage. 
Now, with hostilities ended, they find Studebaker lead- 
ing the way to welcome new lows in operating costs. 
All over America, truck users have become more and 
more aware of the extra value of Studebaker’s gas- 
saving, tire-saving engineering and Studebaker’s 
repair-saving craftsmanship. 
Trucks of stand-out stamina 
You’ve heard, of course, how Studebaker truck quality 
proved itself in rough wartime going. All over the world, 
in all kinds of weather and on all kinds of terrain, huge 
quantities of heavy-duty Studebaker trucks successfully 
mastered some of the toughest transport problems of 
the war. 
This dependable Studebaker truck quality now be- 
comes available again to a limited number of eligible 
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truck users who need new equipment badly. Even be- 
fore the ending of the war, the heavy-duty one-ton 
Studebaker pictured was in restricted production under 
government authorization. It will be followed in the 
near future by the popular Coupe Express half-ton 
pick-up model. 

In designing for top operating economy, Studebaker 
has succeeded in packing exceptional transportation 
value into new trucks of characteristic Studebaker high 
quality and fine performance. 


Studebaker 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S..A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 





DESIGNED FOR YGUR PLEASURE 


Your patience is richly rewarded when you fit the last 
jig-saw in place...our patience in so carefully blending 
Seagram’s 7 Crown also rewards you each time you 
taste this magnificent whiskey. Each bottle is of the 
same high true pre-war quality... blended to please the 


most critical taste...today, tomorrow, always! 


Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre-War Quality 


Seagram's chun 7 Ceoun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City 








